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Hon.  Prow  Skcketary  then  arose  and 
addressed  the  House  as  follows  :— Mr.  Spea- 
ker, the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  the  duty 
which  I  owe  to  the  Lieut.  Governor,  to  my 
colleagues   in    the    administration,    to    this 
house,  and   to  the   country,  requires  that  I 
should  review  the  speeches  which  have  been 
made  within  the  last  ten  days.     I  regret  my 
physical  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  task. 
We  sometimes  hear  of  the  cold  shades  of 
opposition  ;  but  my  seat  is  the  coldest  in  the 
house.     I  have  been  living  on  wild  honey 
for  the  last  two  days,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  charm  you  with  the  melodious 
tones  of  voice  which  distinguished  the  great 
orator  of  the  wilderness.    In  some  respects, 
I  am  unfortunate  in  having  to  answer  long 
speeches   delivered  many  days  ago.     One 
catches  from  the  voice,  the  action,  and  the 
style  of  the  orator,  the  animation  and  spright- 
liness  required  to  answer  his  speech;  but 
coming  to  the  task  ten  days  after  it  is  deli- 
vered, it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  rouse  one- 
self in  order  to  command  attention.    But  I 
may  gain  something  from  the  delay  ;  if  I  do 
not  catch  animation    from    the    preceding 
speeches,  I  trust  I  may  to  some  extent  have 
forgotten  their  bitterness  of  language. 

In  the  first  debate  of  this  session,  which 
took  place  upon  the  motion  of  want  of  confi- 
dence, I  was  driven  to  answer  at  night,  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  speeches  which  had  occu- 
pied fourteen  hours  ;  and  I  must  now  crowd 
into  an  afternoon  an  answer  to  speeches, 
most  elaborate  in  their  character,  perhaps  the 
best  prepared,  and  certainly  about  the  long- 
est that  have  ever  been  delivered  in  this  le- 
gislature ;  and  therefore  gentlemen  upon 
both  sides  will  bear  with  me  when  I  say  to 
them,  that  whilst  I  will  endeavor  to  condense, 

it  is  yet  almost  impossible,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  review,  that  I  can  be  very  brief. 
Not  only  had  we  long  speeches,  but  written 
perorations.  The  lion,  member  for  Annapo- 
lis favored  us  towards  the  close  with  more 
bad  words  woven  into  a  sheet  of  paper 
than  I  thought  were  in  the  dictionary  ;  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Sydney,  copying  his 
bad  example,  gave  us  also  a  written  perora- 
tion in  which  all  the  hard  words  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Annapolis  had  not  borrowed, 
seemed  to  be  disposed  of  in  his  peculiar 
style.  I  never  knew  any  three  gentlemen 
in  my  life  who  agreed  so  well  in  one  thing — 


and  that  was  in  highly  complimenting  each 
other.     The  hon.  member  lor  Sydney  asked 
us  to  answer,  if  we  could,  the  great  constitu- 
tional argument  which  the  hon.  member  (or 
Annapolis  had  given  us  j  and  then  the  hon. 
member  for  Annapolis,   with  a  smile  upon 
his   countenance,   complimented   his   friend 
from  Sydney  upon  the  grand  oration  which 
he  had  made  ;  and  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Cumberland,  whose  speech  had  certainly 
some  sprightliness  in  it,  complimented  both 
in  his  best  style;  so  that  anybody  who  had 
not  heard  them,  would  believe  that  these  two 
gentlemen  had  delivered  themselves  of  two 
marvellous  orations,   which  nobody  within 
this  assembly  or  anywhere  else  could  answer. 
The  hon.  member  for  Annapolis,  as  we  all 
know,  can  be  argumentative  and  powerful  in 
debate  ;  but  the  speech  to  which  1  must  re- 
ply was  not  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  pow- 
ers.    The  gentlemen  on  our  side,  displaying 
the  courtesies  due  to  our  relative  positions, 
held  their  ground  tolerably  well,  but  the  hon! 
gentleman    very    nearly    cleared    his    own 
benches  ;  for  was  not  his  speech  one  of  the 
most  tiresome,  weary  tirades  that  anybody 
ever  listened  to  in  this  Assembly  ?    Long 
before   the  ?lose,   there  were  hardly  seven 
gentlemen  sitting  on  that  side,  and  the  hon. 

member  for  Cumberland  was  fast  asleep. 

(Laughter.) 

Dr.  Tupper. — I  am  not  always  sleeping 
when  my  eyes  are  shut. 

Hon.  Prow  Sec— Perhaps  not,  but  if  he 
slept,  he  has  the  excuse  of  that  old  Presby- 
terian deacon  who  slept  when  his  own  Minis- 
ter preached,  but  when  a  strange  clergyman 
filled  the  pulpit,  invariably  kept  awake. 
Said  he,  when  the  old  Pastor  remonstrated — 
"  Dinna  ye  ken,  I  can  trust  to  your  doctrine 
being  sound,  but  when  the  other  fellows 
come,  I  have  to  keep  awake  to  watch  them!" 
The  learned  member  for  Cumberland  can 
always  trust  his  master,  and  what  is  more, 
if  he  were  to  wake  up  and  find  that  he  had 
asserted  that  the  moon  was  made  of  green 
cheese,  or  that  three  old  women  had  flown 
over  the  harbour  on  three  broomsticks,  I  will 
back  him  to  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the 
statements.  But  I  do  not  wonder  that  he 
6lept,  and  that  the  others  ran  away,  toujours 
perdrix :  partridge  every  day  was  too  much 
even  for  a  Frenchman  ;  and  so,  after  having 
read  and  heard  these  dry  tirades  about  per- 
jury, bribery,  and  disqualification,  for  twelve 
months,  ad  nauseam,  what  could  they  do  but 
go  to  sleep,  or  clear  the  benches  1 

O'Connell  beat  an  old  apple-woman  once 
by  assaulting  her  with  mathematical  terms. 
She' was  furious  when  he  called  her  a  hypo- 
thenuse,  but  struck  dumb  when  denounced 
as  a  right-angled  triangle.  Listening  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Annapolis,  I  could  find  no- 
thing in  mathematics  on  which  to  found  a 
comparison  ;  but  Poetry  came  to  ray  aid,  and 
as  the  shades  of  evening  closed  over  his  wea- 
risome oration,  I  thought  of  Pope's  Alexan- 
drine, that 

"  Like  a  wounded  snake, 
Dragged  its  slow  length  along." 
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I  must  say  I  was  sorry  at  the  close,  not  be- 
cause of  any  damage  done  to  our  side  by  that 
volume  of  bad  language,  but  for  the  hon. 
member  himself.  To  see  a  man  of  his  ac- 
knowledged talents,  occupying  his  position, 
with  the  weight  of  experience  that  he  has 
acquired,  take  Johnston's  dictionary,  put  it 
between  his  knees  and  pick  out  every  bad 
word  that  was  not  unparliamentary,  and  weave 
it  into  a  written  peroration,  to  fling  it  at  his 
opponents, — was  a  spectacle  which  nobody 
would  wish  to  see  repeated.  A  young  man 
making  his  first  speech,  or  an  impetuous  old 
fellow  unaccustomed  to  the  restraints  of  public 
life,  may  be  excused!  if  he  blurt  out  a  mouth- 
ful of  coarse  words,  but  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  a  gentleman  like  the  hon.  member  for 
Annapolis  could  so  deliberately  lower  himself 
by  the  use  of  such  malignant  expressions. 

Now  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sydney  was  even  more  gross  and  vulgar  than 
that  of  his  hon  leader.  Looking  at  the 
portly  figure  and  foul  speech  of  the  learned 
member,  I  said  to  myself  here  is  George  Cole- 
man's Duke  of  Limbs,  carrying  the  dead  ar- 
guments of  his  master.  There  was  no  novelty 
in  the  speech.  It  was  Mr.  William  Johnston's 
speech  at  Windsor,  re-hashed  over  again,  with 
here  and  there  a  point  over  which  something 
like  novelty  was  thrown.  My  hon.  friend 
from  Colchester  (Mr.  Morrison)  compared 
the  learned  gentleman  to  a  bark-mill;  but  his 
bark  was  certainly  worse  than  his  bite.  Some 
one  else  compared  him  io  an  elephant  drawing 
a  wheel-barrow,  and  this  reminded  me  of  a 
hyena  that  got  under  an  elephant,  and  sucked 
his  blood,  till  the  elephant  exhausted  sunk 
down  and  crushed  him  with  the  weight  of  his 
body.  The  learned  member  for  Cumberland, 
thonght  I,  has  sucked  the  member  for  Sydney 
pretty  well.  But  he  has  his  revenge,  for  his 
cause  is  now  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of 
his  friend's  ponderous  orations.  Injustice  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Sydney,  however,  I 
ought  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  good 
stroke  of  manful  hard  work  in  him  when  he  is 
right.  One  cannot  say  of  him,  as  wis  said  of 
a  very  able  man  in  this  house,  that  his  mind 
was  like  a  powerful  locomotive,  just  as  strong 
when  it  was  going  right  as  wrong.  The 
hon.  gentleman's  mind  is  not  exactly  of  that 
calibre.  Anybody  can  tell  when  he  is  going 
wrong.  There  is  a  pretty  fair  amount  of 
manly  work  in  him  yet;  but  the  kind  of  quib- 
bling that  he  has  been  employed  about  for  the 
last  twelre  months  is  not  much  to  his  taste. 
An  old  friend  of  mine,  speaking  of  another, 
said,  I  cannot  describe  him;  he  could  make  a 
button  hole,  but  never  make  a  coat.  Now, 
the  hon.  member  fin-  Sydney  has  been  employ- 
ed in  making  button  holes  for  the  last  twelve 
months;  engaged  with  little  technicalities  and 
quibbles  of  law.  His  finger  is  too  "large  for 
the  button  holes  contrived  by  his  learned 
leader.  He  fumbled  over  them  the  other  night. 
Yet  the  employment  was  not  to  his  taste.  But 
after  all  what  did  the  hon.  member  say  ?  He 
accused  the  Chief  Justice  of  perjury  !  Sir,  I 
do  not  think  that  anybody  in  this  assembly 
33 


will  elevate  the  Legislature  of  this  country  or 
himself  by  such  accusations.  Perjury,  sir, 
is  a  pretty  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  I 
shall  presently  have  to  shew  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Annapolis  has  violated  his  oath  of 
office;  that  he  has  done  it  knowingly,  without 
the  ordinary  permission  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor;  and  if  that  can  be  proved,  as  I 
believe  it  can,  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not 
stand  very  far  off  that  unenviable  platform 
upon  which  he  has  sought  to  place  the  present 
Chief  Justice.  But  even  if  it  could  be  shewn 
that  the  member  for  Annapolis  had  done  that 
which  he  ought  not  to  do,  through  some 
carelessness  or  inadvertence,  would  I  hurl  at 
him  the  charge  of  perjury,  day  after  day  ? 
No,  sir;  I  trust  I  would  be  above  that.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sydney, 
considering  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  an  old 
companion  in  arms,  an  old  personal  friend, 
added  very  much  to  his  position  in  making 
that  charge  in  the  coarse  and  strange  manner 
in  which  it  was  done.  I  could  not  understand 
him  when  he  said  something  about  Mr. 
Young's  brains  being  knocked  out,  but  I 
said  to  myself,  if  they  were,  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  were  not  knocked  into  that  learned  gen- 
tleman's head.     (Laughter.) 

Then  he  assailed  Mr.  McCully  in  the  usual 
coarse  manner;  that  gentleman  was  called  our 
"chief  cook  and  bottle  washer."  All  I  can 
say  is  this  that  if  there  were  any  bottles  to 
wash,  and  anything  in  them,  there  is  a  certain 
stout  gentleman  opposite  who  would  be  the 
last  person  to  whom  they  should  be  entrusted. 
[Roars  of  laughter.] 

The  hon.  gentleman  also  referred  to  some  of 
our  old  caucus  meetings.  I  think  he  might 
have  sptred  the  retereuce  to  those  merry  days, 
when  he  and  I  were  companions  in  arms,  and 
when  I  will  venture  to  say  he  had  three  laughs 
for  one  that  he  ever  has  now;  that  peaceful 
monitor  within  his  breast  always  felt  cheery 
and  comfortable;  he  had  then  his  true  position 
and  true  friends  around  him,  by  whom  he  was 
ever  honorably  sustained,  and  never  misled. 
Let  me  say  to  the  hon.  gentleman  that  as  re- 
girds  the  past,  our  mouths  are  not  sealed  by 
any  oath  of  office;  but  there  is  a  gentlemanly 
obligation  resting  upon  us  all  which  ought  not 
to  be  violated.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  I  kept  my  friends  together  as  long  as  my 
guardianship  lasted;  ami  if  they  fell  out  by 
the  way  after  I  left  them,  let  those  who  did 
not  know  how  to  live  together  in  unity  bear 
the  blame.  But  as  regards  anything  that  took 
place  in  a  caucus  twenty  years  ago,  I  consider 
we  are  in  honor  bound  at  the  present  day  not 
to  make  disclosures.  Sir,  we  owe  it  alike  to 
the  dead,  who  shared  our  councils,  and  to 
the  living,  who  are  still  around  us,  to  seal 
our  lips,  and  to  respect  the  past. 

There  is  one  thing  patent  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  to  the  world.  In  our  early  com- 
panionship, we  had  a  mutual  regard  for  each 
other;  while  he  stood  by  my  side,  he  rose 
step  by  step,  until  he  held  the  highest  position 
with  a  single  exception,  that  any  lawyer  or 
layman  could  in  this  country.     Where  is  he 
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now?  The  hon.  gentleman  has  sowed  the 
wind,  and  reaped  the  whirlwind,  but  need 
not,  1  think,  reflect  upon  nun  who  fought 
his  bunks  in  the  olden  time,  who  advanced 
him  honorably,  and  who  invariably  kept  bis 
counsels  and  did  him  servic 

The  lion,  gentleman  reminded  me  that  lie 
was  at  one  time  my  official  superior.  Well, 
so  he  was ;  I  served  under  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  was  not  ashamed  of  it;  the  old  In- 
dian is  not  ashamed  to  walk  after  a  young 
man  in  the  forest.  For  a  time  the  young  In- 
dian who  goes  ahead  is  in  the  position  of 
leader  to  the  stately  old  chieftain  in  the  rear, 
but,  sir,  tiie  young  man  who  mistakes  their 
relative  positions,  who  disregards  the  hints 
which  come  from  his  old,  experienced  friend, 
will  find  himself  in  swamps,  and  have  to 
swim  lakes,  climb  mountains,  and  risk  his 
life  continually.  Sir,  the  hon.  member  did 
not  understand  Indian  policy  nor  Indian 
courtesy  ;  and  perhaps  if  he  had  understood 
them  a  little  better  he  would  have  found  Ins 
way  through  the  tangled  woods  a  great  deal 
easier,  and  had  less  reason  to  blame  himself 
or  anybody  else. 

I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  might  have 
left  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Railway 
.Board  alone  to  the  hon.  member  for  Cum- 
berland ;  he  is  his  peculiar  property.  Among 
the  best  gifts  of  heaven  to  man,  the  gift  of 
Jonathan  McCully  to  Charles  Tupper  was  a 
most  generous  and  marvellous  gift. 

The  hon.  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  pre- 
sent chairman  actually  went  on  some  circuit 
last  summer.  Suppose  he  did.  Does  not, 
the  hon.  member  for  Sydnej*  know  that  he 
accepted  the  office  of  Provincial  Secretary 
in  August,  that  he  went  the  eastern  circuit 
all  that  autumn.  That  in  five  months  he 
was  not  five  weeks  in  his  office,  but  was  do- 
ing work  and  earning  monej'  over  and  above 
the  official  salary  of  an  office,  the  duties  of 
which  be  entirely  neglected  Take  another 
comparison  between  these  two  gentlemen. 
Three  lawyers  were  sent  out  to  revise  the 
statutes;  and  what  happened  ?  The  statutes 
were  revised;  but  we  now  find  Mr.  Martin 
Wilkins,  the  late  Solicitor  General,  coming 
in  here  and  declaring  that  whilst  he  did  the 
lion's  share  of  the  work,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sydney  took  the  lion's  share  of  the  pay. 
Now  we  know  that  Jonathan  McCully  had  a 
share  in  the  first  revision  of  the  statutes,  and 
nobody  says  he  did  not  do  his  work,  or  that 
he  took  money  that  he  did  not  earn. 

The  hon.  gentleman  also  stated  that  I  com- 
plained to  the  British  government  of  Lord 
Falkland  As  far  as  my  recollection  serves 
me  he  is  incorrect ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  sent  any  document  complaining  of  Lord 
Falkland  across  the  water. 

He  told  us  that  adversity  makes  Ftrange 
bed  fellows ;  but  I  think  adversity  teaches  us 
some  other  lessons.  I  remember  a  story  of 
a  foolish  fellow  who,  when  burglars  were 
breaking  into  a  house,  jumped  out  of  his  bed 
and  joined  them,  thinking  to  be  rewarded. 
When  the  plunder  came  to  be  divided,  he 
was  shared  out,  and  found  another  fellow 
gnugly  ensconced  in  the  warm  bed  he  had 


left.  The  hon.  member  for  Sydney  mad; 
great  a  blunder  in  1857.  Had  he  fou 
manfully  for  the  house  thai    sheltered   him, 

he  could  not  have  fared  worse,  and  before 
jumps  out  of  bed  again  he  should   cal 
more  accurately  his  chances  of  getting  hack. 

The  hon.  gentleman  asked  me  who  began 
the  Cal  sontroversy.  That  is  a  question 

easily  answered — it    was    Mr.    McKeagney. 
Before  I  wrote  a  single  letter  or  did  a  sin 
thing  to  i';\\i  the  excitement,  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman sought  to  arouse  religious  g  in 
this  assembly. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sydney  accused  me 
of  vanity  and  egotism.  <  )f  ignoi  ing  the  Go- 
vernor and  everybody  else.  Let  me  tell  him 
I   do    not    ignore    the  nor  ;   I  know 

too  well  the  position  of  the  Q  repre- 

sentative in  a  British  colony,  having  respon- 
sible government,  to  do  so.  Whilst  I  know 
how  to  respect  myself  and  the  rights  of  my 
party,  I  claim  and  discharge  all  the  func- 
tions of  government  that  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  I  also  know  that  re- 
sponsible government  will  be  better  worked 
when  there  is  an  able  and  independent  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign  at  its  head.  All 
government,  to  be  successful,  requires  that 
there  should  be  mutual  concessions  and  re- 
spect; and  therefore  from  the  moment  I  put 
my  foot  into  Load  Mul  grave's  council  I 
treated  his  Lordship  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  his  high  position  ;  I  have  only  claimed 
what  is  my  right,  with  all  courtesy.  I  ignore 
the  Queen's  representative  !  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  member  to  show  anything  in  my 
conduct,  in  my  letters  and  minutes  of  coun- 
cil that  quite  comes,  up  that  little  passage 
which  we  have  in  the  speech  of  the  non- 
member  for  Annapolis — that  little  disclosure, 
which  I  contend  was  made  in  violation  of 
his  oath,  from  which  it  appears  Lord  Mul- 
grave  was  not  permitted  to  write  freely  what 
he  thought  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  be- 
cause, if  he  did,  certain  gentleman  would  re- 
sign. 

I  have  said  that  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Cumberland  was  about  the  best 
of  the  three  ;  it  was  one  which  interested  us 
from  its  animation  ;  and  even  when  he  did 
hit  hard,  there  was  a  gentlemanly  touch  of 
the  foil  that  nobody  could  much  complain  of. 
Here  and  there  he  was  a  little  violent ;  but 
that  is  nothing.  He  said  I  was  both  unlike 
and  like  the  Apostle  Paul.  Perhaps  so, 
but  after  reading  these  long  state  papers  of 
theirs,  I  thought  that  he  was  a  little  like 
Shimei,  who  railed  at  the  great  king  con- 
tinually without  cause,  but  who  found  at  last 
that  David  was  the  strongest  of  the  two. — 
The  hon.  member  in  most  exultant  style 
praised  his  two  colleagues  and  hit  everybody 
else  as  hard  as  he  could.  Indeed  the  three 
speeches  were  devoted  to  the  abuse  of  three 
persons  who  were  not  here  to  defend  them- 
selves— the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  and  the  Chief  Justice. 

I  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  stern 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  the  hon.  member  for 
Annapolis  for  ten  minutes  on  the  floors  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  if  he  would  not  take  it  out 
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of  him  I  very  much  mistake  the  style  of  the 
man,  and  the  power  of  his  arguments.  Why) 
sir.  these  miserable  button  hole  technicalities 
could  not  enmesh  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for 
many  minutes.  Tne  rush  of  the  moose 
through  the  cobwebs  described  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Mai  if  ax  (Mr.  Tobin)  would  not 
be  more  decisive  than  would  be  that  noble 
Duke's  rush  through  all  the  flimsy  sophis- 
tries with  which  the  lion,  member  for  Anna- 
polis has  been  trying  for  twelve  months  to  vex 
and  annoy  tiiis  country.  I  do  not  know 
much  of  Lord's  Mulgrave.'s  power  as  a 
speaker,  i  have  heard  him  but  once  or 
twice  ;  but  [think  there  U,  in  the  manly  can- 
dor of  the  man,  in,  his  plain,  straightforward 
statement  of  his  own  case,  either  on  paper  or 
anywhere,  that  which  must  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  if  he  had  his  three  accusers  before 
English  gentlemen  on  the  floors  of  Par- 
liament, he  would  make  mince  meat  of  their 
soon.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  listen  for  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  night  to  all  that  these  three 
gentlemen's  speeches  contain,  or  to  all  their 
state  papers  rolled  into  one.  Then,  we  had 
Mr  Young,  the  present  Chief  Justice, abused 
pretty  roundly.  They  would  have  shown 
better  taste  if  they  refrained  from  these  un- 
seemly exhibitions.  Do  wre  not  all  know  that 
we  have  might  safely  trust  William  Young 
before  any  Court  or  Legislature  in  Christen- 
dom, to  beat  the  whole  three  of  them?  Don't 
we  remember  last  winter  how  he  instructed 
them  in  parliamentary  precedent,  and  con- 
stitutional law.  and  made  their  own  follow- 
ers ashamed  of  the  doctrines  that  they  taught, 
and  at  last  swept  them  away,  as  it  were,  from 
the  high  court  of  Parliament. 

I  came  in  for  ray  share  of  the  compliments 
of  the  learned  gentleman.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Annapolis  did  not  particularly  distin- 
guish me,  but  the  hon.  member  for  Cumber- 
land did.  for  he  accused  me  of  flippancy  of 
speech  and  general  incapacity.  Perhaps  I 
am  amenable  to  these  charges  ;  but  all  I 
can  say  is, — here  we  are,  judge  ye  between 
us.  Sir,  I  may  be  vain,  but  I  confess  when 
he  gives  me  advice  I  sometimes  feel  as  Aber- 
nethy  would  have  felt  had  the  hon.  member 
tor  Cumberland  went  to  instruct  him  in  sur- 
gery  ;  just,  as  Hotspur  felt  when  the  poppin- 
jay  offered  his  pouncet  box  :  just  as  Sir  John 
Harvey  felt  when  a  young  oilicer  fresh  from 
Sandhurst,  began  to  instruct  him  in  the  art 
of  war.  I  admire  the  talents  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland. — 
I  invariably  do  him  justice  ;  but,  after  all,  he 
will  pardon  me  if  1  say  that  I  do  not  think 
he  has  the  experience,  the  knowiedge,  or  the 
breadth  of  view,  always  to  comprehend  me, 
or  to  be  my  guide  and  instructor. 

When  I  looked  at  the  hon.  membsivfor 
Annapolis  and  his  auxiliaries,  and  heard 
them  depict  the  fearful  manner  in  which  they 
intended  to  agitate  this  country,  I  was  re- 
minded of  Mrs.  Partington,  who,  when  the 
Reform  Bill  was  agitating  England,  was 
represented  by  Punch,  broom  in  hand,  hy- 
ing to  sweep  out  the  Atlantic  waves.  The 
difference  is  slight.     The  hon.  member  for 


Annapolis  has  been  trying  to  get  up  the 
waves  with  his  broom,  to  cause  a  tremend- 
ous excitement  in  the  waters — but,  some 
how  or  other,  the  sea  last  summer  was  very 
quiet ;  this  winter  we  do  hear  now  and  then 
of  petitions,  not  exhibiting  any  spontaniety 
in  their  origin,  but  all  emanating  from  Mrs. 
Partington's  manufactory  in  Iloliis  street, — 
in  fact  little  brooms  intended  to  churn  up  the 
Atlantic  waves.  I  sometimes  smile  at  the 
busy  household  the  member  for  Annapolis 
has  got.  Mrs.  Cumberland  is  the  maid  of 
all  work  ;  she  does  the  carving,  clear  starch- 
ing, and  a  little  of  everything;  then  there  is 
Mrs.  Sydney  who  is  the  char  woman,  and 
does  the"  heavy  business.  (Roars  of  laugh- 
ter. ^  But  there  is  another  domestic  that 
Mrs.  Partington  does  not  parade  quite  so 
often — Mrs.    Hamilton,   of  the  Acadian  Re- 
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lives  over  the  way,  and  the  connection  is  not 
avowed.  Mrs.  Partington  is  very  unwilling  to 
own  that  she  "  keeps  a  mangle,"  or  has  any 
connection  with  the  concern  over  the  way. 
Running  through  these  despatches  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  pretty  coarse,  but  there 
is  also  an  appearance  of  decorum  attempted 
to  be  preserved — but  then  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
she  may  do  the  mangling,  may  hammer 
away  at  Lord  Mulgrave  and  everybody  else, 
and  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  like  to  have 
it  believed  that  they  are  not  responsible. 
The  disguise  is  too  transparent — they  must 
either  acknowledge  Mrs.  Peter,  or  they  had 
better  "'sell  the  mangle." 

Before  I  turn  to  the  State  papers,  let  me 
say  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  the  Lieut. 
Governor.     In  old  times,  by  the  practice  of 
this   House,  the   moment  the  Lieut.-Gover- 
nor's  name  was  mentioned,  somebody  was 
called  to  order  ;  but  that  practice  has  been  so 
disregarded  that  now  the  Governor's  name 
seems  to  be  almost  a  household  word  and  an 
element  of  debate.     I  do  not  like  the  custom 
— but,  as  it  prevails,  and  as  strange  liberties 
have  been  taken  with  his  Lordship  in  these 
long  letters  and  long  debates,  the  House  will 
bear  with  me  for  a  moment.     Who  is  Lord 
Mulgrave  1     The  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
mality, one  of  the  most  popoular  Lord  Lieu- 
tenants that  Ireland  ever  bad.     Trained  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he   should   have  a 
good  knowledge  of  public  affairs  ;  and  every- 
body must  admit  that  he  writes   with  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  that  many  persons  might 
be  glad  to  be  able  to  imitate.     Anybody  who 
has  heard  him  in  public,  knows  that  he  is  a 
clear,   fair,  and  candid   speaker.     I  cannot 
think  that  a  nobleman  with  these  qualifica- 
tions, should  be  harshly  treated  by  those  he 
is  sent  to  govern,  unless  he  goes   out  of  his 
way  and  really  deserves  it.    Lord  Mulgrave 
came  to  this   country  just  after  the  gentle- 
men opposite  came  into  office.     He  had  no 
communication  with  the  Opposition,  except 
of  the    most  casual  and  trifling  character  ; 
and  for  twelve  months  he  was  as  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  gentlemen  opposite  as  any  par- 
ty could  wish  a  Lieutenant-Governor  to  be. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Lord  Mulgrave 
in  any  unconstitutional  sense  was  influenced 
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— but  I  moan  that  their  opportunities  were  as 
great,  their  means  of  influencing  his  judg- 
ment as  various,  as  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
any  political  party  in  any  British  Colony  to 
enjoy.  Did  Lord  Mulgrave  justify,  in  the 
least  degree,  the  insinuations  that  are  run- 
ning through  these  paper?  !  We  are  told  in 
some  of  them  that  Lord  Mulgrave  showed  a 
public  document  to  Mr.  Young,  on  one  occa- 
sion ;  that  Mr.  Johnston  did  not  think  Lord 
Mulgrave's  treatment  of  Mr.  Young  was  ve- 
ry proper.  I  do  not  know  what  intercourse 
that  gentleman  sought ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
— that  nobody  ever  catches  me  upon  the 
back  stairs  when  in  Opposition,  or  trying  to 
interfere  with  those  who,  having  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority,  shouid  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Lieut-Governor.  The  first 
year  Lord  Mulgrave  was  here,  I  dined  with 
him  once,  and  for  nine  months  never  entered 
bis  house,  or  spoke  to  him,  except  in  the 
street,  or  about  the  weather.  His  Lordship 
■was  surrounded  by  these  gentlemen,  and 
perhaps  I  may  have  thought  that  ordinary 
courtesies  were  not  paid  to  me.  But  what 
of  it  ?  I  was  in  political  opposition  ;  it  was 
their  vantage  hour,  and  I  gave  it  to  them  ;  I 
kept  from  Government  House  until  the  coun- 
try declared  itself  and  scattered  their  majo- 
rity. Did  Lord  Mulgrave  treat  them  as  if 
he  did  not  give  them  his  confidence  1  Cer- 
tainly not.  What  is  there  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  do  1  He  allowed  them  to 
accuse  Forman  of  stealing  the  books  of  his 
office,  to  vilify  him  in  the  Gazette,  and  in 
the  public  journals,  day  by  day.  Lord  Mul- 
grave, no  doubt,  believed  all  they  said  about 
Smellie ;  they  were  allowed  to  dismiss  Mc 
Cully  without  trial  and  without  notice,  for  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  official  letter  from 
Charles  Tupper,  in  which  McCully  is  dis- 
missed without  shadow  of  complaint  or  form 
of  trial ;  and  yet  they  stand  up  and  put  into 
public  documents  and  weave  into  speeches 
the  accusation  that  we  have  dismissed  men 
without  enquiry  or  cause  !  Lord  Mulgrave 
permitted  them  to  put  their  hands  into  the 
public  treasury,  and  pay  70  or  £80,000  of 
contractor's  claims ;  and  yet  when  this  Go- 
vernment pay  £1,200,  there  is  an  outcry 
rung  through  the  Opposition  press !  Sir, 
there  was  one  thing  Lord  Mulgrave  did  not 
permit  them  to  do,  for  which  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  this  country — there  is  one  fact  in 
the  history  of  these  past  transactions  which 
shows  that  whilst  they  surrounded  him,  he 
knew  how  to  assert  his  independence,  and 
knew  what  he  was  about.  He  did  not  allow 
them  to  cram  the  Legislative  Council  after 
their  majority  was  gone.  I  am  merely  look- 
ing at  the  scenery  of  the  horizon  with  an  un- 
educated eye;  but,  if  I  am  accurate  in  my 
surmises,  then  did  Lord  Mulgrave  save  this 
country  much  distraction,  and  perhaps  the 
constitution  of  the  upper  branch,  by  his  firm- 
ness in  withholding  his  sanction  to  the  filling 
up  of  of  those  seats  by  a  party  beaten  at  the 
elections. 

Now,  sir,  the  hon.  member  for  Annapolis 
tells  us  of  a  conversation  between  him  and 
Lord  Mulgrave,  about  the  elections.    He  de- 


nied  his  Lordship's  accuracy,  and  laid  the 
blame  on  his  memory.  If  the  conversation 
so  repeated,  be  not  imaginary,  then  is  the 
learned  member's  conduct  most  unfair;  and, 
it  accurate,  1  tell  him  that  in  repeating  it,  he 
violated  his  oath  of  office,  sworn  when  he 
entered  the  Council.  But  there  is  evidence 
of  another  kind,  to  support  Lord  Mulgrave's 
assertion.  His  Excellency  and  Mr.  Johnston 
are  at  issue  upon  this  question — Did  Mr.  J. 
deceive  himself  about  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions of  the  12th  of  May  '  It  there  was  no- 
thing to  stand  beside  their  unsupported  as- 
sertions, some  of  us  might  think  Lord  Mul- 
grave was  right,  and  others,  Mr.  Johnston  ; 
but,  sir,  don't  we  know  this,  that  the  lan- 
guage Lord  Mulgrave  says  Mr.  Johnston 
held,  was  that  held  day  by  day,  by  his  organ 
in  this  city — the  very  same  false  calculations 
were  flung  continually  into  our  faces  \  If  I 
remember  right,  the  hon.  member  for  Hali- 
fax (Mr.  Tooin),  made  a  speech  at  some 
meeting  here,  in  which  he  claimed  almost 
the  exact  number  the  Government  would 
get.  I  may  be  in  error  upon  tins  point,  for 
I  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  present  at  the 
metropolitan  election  ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  a  gentleman  who  used  to  be  a  partner  of 
the  hon  member  for  Annapolis,  whilst  hold- 
ing a  poll  at  Lawrencetown,  while  the  She- 
riff's Officer  and  representatives  were  lunch- 
ing, said, — It  will  be  all  over  in  an  hour  or 
two,  and  our  calculation  is  this,  that  the  Op- 
position will  have  fifteen  votes  out  of  the 
whole  fifty-five.  For  these  reasons,  when 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  Mr.  Johnston  are  at  is- 
sue upon  these  points,  I  give  credence  to  the 
former.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  latter 
would,  make  a  misstatement ;  but  in  a  mat- 
ter where  they  differ,  I  believe  the  one  whose 
testimony  is  fortified  by  the  circumstances- 
known  to  this  community. 

Let  me  turn  for  a.  few  moments  to  the  first 
document  in  this  curious  collection.  And 
let  me  say,  before  I  touch  it,  I  am  much 
amused  at  the  holy  horror  which  the  gentle- 
men opposite  evince  for  the  high  crime  of 
bribery.  A  man  convicted  of  bribing  an  old 
fellow  called  Johnston,  should  be  hung, 
drawn  and  quartered.  I  could  not  help 
smiling  when  the  hon.  member  for  Cumber- 
land was  very  animated  upon  this  point.  He 
never  bribed  anybody  !  O,  no,  not  he  !  Is 
this  bribery,  to  attend  a  sick  family  for  a 
year,  and  have  a  good. bill  against  them,  and 
when  the  election  comes  round,  to  go  to  the 
father,  and  say, — You  have  two  sons,  come 
with  them  and  vote  for  me,  and  the  physic 
moy  go  for  nothing?  Is  it  bribery  thus  to 
give  up  one's  debts  for  votes,  and  their  bro- 
ther's debts  besides  ?  We  bear  of  such 
things  in  Cumberlaud,  and  I  would  ask, 
what  is  bribery,  if  this  is  not  ?  Again,  is  it 
bribery  to  go  to  a  member  of  this  House,  af- 
ter he  has  been  elected,  and  offer  him  £500 
for  his  vote,  if  he  will  change  his  side  and 
desert  his  party  ?  If  a  man  should  be  pun- 
ished for  buying  old  Johnston  in  Truro, 
what  should  be  done  to  a  man  who  offers  to 
purchase  a  member  of  this  House  in  that 
way  1     But  suppose  the  man  should  reply, 
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"  Well,  no,  that  is  not  exactly  what  I  am 
worth  ;"  and  then  this  adroit  man  who  would 
purchase  him,  says,  "  Only  name  your 
price."  I  ask  is  that  bribery  ?  Is  it  bribe- 
ry for  a  member  of  the  Government  to  say 
to  a  member  of  this  House,  Here,  my  dear 
fellow,  is  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council 
that  we  want  you  to  take,  but  we  are  afraid 
if  you  do  so,  your  brother  who  sympathizes 
with  the  Opposition,  will  take  your  place  ;  we 
will  give  you  the  seat,  provided  your  broth- 
er signs  a  bond  that  he  will  not  oppose  the 
Government  ?  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of 
more  contemptible  trafficking  than  that  ? 
Corrupt  practices  may  be  common  else- 
where, but  I  never  did  hear  of  any  public 
men  in  any  country,  offering  to  take  bonds 
from  a  man's  brother,  before  they  conferred 
on  him  an  honorary  distinction.  I  say  if  that 
was  done,  for  I  am  onlv  speaking  hypotheti- 
cally,  not  from  my  own  knowledge  ;  (hear, 
hear,  from  the  Opposition)  ;  but  from  that  of 
others  who  are  here  ;  then  I  want  to  know 
if  these  lion,  gentlemen  are  the  pure  and  ho-^ 
ly  m°n  to  lecture  us  about  bribery,  to  ring 
the  changes  upon  perjury,  or  to  inculcate 
principles  of  high  morality  and  honor?  I 
think  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  them  to  pull 
the  beams  out  of  their  own  eyes  before  they 
begin  to  pick  the  motes  of  others. 

Now  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lord 
Mulgrave  and  the  gentlemen  opposite 
were  very  good  friends  down  to  the  12th 
May ;  and  then  they  took  a  longer 
time  to  write  him  a  letter  after  the  elec- 
tions than  I  did  recently  ;  they  did  not  do  so 
until  the  9th  June.  Here  is  that  letter,  the 
first  of  the  series,  signed  by  Mr.  Johnston.  I 
have  heard  the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland 
say  over  and  over  again  that  if  any  bod  v 
would  convict  him  of  an  untruth,  he  would 
instantly  retire  from  public  life.  Well,  now 
as  the  charge  of  inaccuracy,  falsehood,  and 
all  imaginable  tergiversations,  is  hurled  .it  us 
continually,  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  deal  with 
these  documents  plainly  and  explicitly.  I  do 
not  say  that  I  will  charge  upon  him  in  his  in- 
dividual capacity  an  untruth, for  that  would  be 
unparliamentary  ;  but  if  he  is  accurate  in  his 
own  estimate  of  his  veracity,  it  is  marvellous 
how  many  people  have  time  and  again  called 
it  in  question.  When  the  hon.  member  for 
Cumberland  and  Mr.  McCuliy  were  at  Wind- 
sor, and  some  dispute  subsequently  arose  as 
to  facts,  up  jumped  some  seven  or  eight 
respectable  men  of  that  region,  and  signed  a 
a  declaration  convicting  the  hon.  member  of 
a  frightful  inaccuracy.  Then  again  when  he 
attacked  a  body  of  clergymen  on  the  floors  of 
this  house,  he  was  distinctly  charged  with 
mispresentation,  and  I  fear  convicted.  The 
matter  has  slumbered  ever  since,  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  revive  it ;  but  my  recollection 
assures  me  that  he  was  largely  inaccurate  in 
that  instance.  I  think,  too,  I  could  go  over 
a  portion  of  the  press,  and  gather  an  amount 
of  material  to  be  produced  as  evidence  that 
the  hon.  member  should  leave  public  life. — 
But  I  am  now  going  to  invite  the  [attention 
of  hon.  members  to  two  or  three  statments 
in  this  single  paper,   which  it  must  be  as- 


sumed had  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Council,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  show  that  they  are  full  of  inaccuracies. 

For  instance  take  the  first  few  lines : 

"  Twenty-six  of  the  members  returned  are 
known  supporters  of  the  Government.  Of 
the  twenty-nine  who  remain,  seven  were  by 
law  disqualified  to  be  elected,"  &c. 

Here  is  a  subtle  lawyer  dealing  with  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  who  can  know  nothing 
of  the  facts,  and  whot  he  does  he  tell  him — 
that  seven  were  by  law  disqualified.  Mr. 
Harrington  told  us  clearly  the  other  day  that 
Mr.  Chipman  had  resigned  his  office  long 
ago,  and  therefore  he,  and  the  committee 
who  tried  the  case,  gave  him  his  seat.  Did 
Mr.  Johnston  not  know  that  Mr.  Chipman 
had  resigned,  when  he  penned  that  letter  ? 
If  he  knew  it  and  did  not  tell  Lord  Mulgrave 
is  he  in  a  position  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Me- 
Cully's  statements'?  What  next1?  Mark 
you  he  concealed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Henry, 
who  held  the  commissiou  for  revising  the 
statutes,  was  in  the  same  position  as  the 
others.  Perverting  the  Disqualification  oath 
to  suit  his  purpose,  we  find  the  then  Attor- 
ney General  assuring  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor that  "  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  their 
taking  the  oath  of  qualification  in  the 
House." 

Now  the  hon.  member  makes  it  a  capital 
charge  against  us  that  we,  in  our  minute  of 
council  made  out  a  majority  of  two  to  be  on- 
ly a  majority  of  one  when  we  had  a  political 
friend  in  the  chair.  We  argued  that  matter, 
an<f  I  showed  him  that,  whatever  his  majo- 
rity was,  his  government  was  powerless  and 
inefficient. 

But  what  has  been  the  gist  of  his  whole 
argument  1  You  have  put  a  falsehood  into 
the  minute  of  council  and  given  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  mislead  him.  Well,  if  we  did  so,  it 
would  be  a  serious  charge,  from  which  we 
could  not  shelter  ourselves;  but  he  knows 
right  well  that  when  the  Speaker  was  connt- 
ed  he  had  but  a  majority  of  one,  and  that  the 
minute  of  council  was  accurate  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars.  But  here  I  charge  upon  his 
government,  and  I  arraign  him  before  the 
country  for  having  in  the  familiar  intercourse 
with  Lord  Mulgrave  placed  deliberately  be- 
fore him  the  grossest  misstatements,  the 
worst  perversion  of  law,  the  strangest  attempt 
to  deceive  that  ever  was  hazarded  by  any 
public  man  sitting  beside  a  British  Governor. 
We  are  told  Mr.  Young  perverted  judgment ; 
but  let  me  ask,  what  did  this  man  pervert 
when  he  told  Lord  Mulgrave  in  confidence 
on  the  9th  June  that  an  oath  embodied  in  a 
provincial  statute  for  one  purpose  was  there 
for  another — a  statement  which  he  must 
have  known  was  not  accurate.  Sir,  the  man 
possessing  the  legal  knowledge  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  who  would  take  a  provincial  sta- 
tute, and  lay  it  upon  the  Lieutenant  Govern- 
or's table,  and  and  give  it  such  an  erroneous 
construction,  is  not  the  person  to  stand  up 
here  and  call  men  hard  names,  or  accuse 
them  of  high  crimes  and  misdeameanors. 
But  he  went  further.  When  Lord  Mulgrave, 
doubting  his  law,  requested  him  to  send  his 
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•  to  England,  he  did  it,  in  such  a  way  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  astuteness  of  the 
Crown  officers  they  would  have  been 
deceived.  The  Attorney  Geneaal  of  Eng- 
land found  hira  out,  and  gibbeted  him  to  the 
end  of  time,  as  a  man  who  either  djd  not  un- 
derstand the  law  of  his  country,  or  who  vio- 
lated it  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Sir,  in  the  whole 
history  of  legal  perversions  there  has  never 
yet  been  anything  like  that  in  any  colony,  as 
far  as  my  reading  extends. 

He  next  goes  on  to  argue  from  assumed 
contrarieties  ot  statement  at  the  hustings, 
that  we  could  not  form  a  Government,  and 
assures  Lord  Muigrave  that  he  "entertains 
a  strong  belief  that  his  Government  will  be 
sustained.  I  would  ask  the  House  to  look 
at  the  result.  We  have  formed  a  pretty 
good  Government;  we  have  continued  to  act 
together,  and  «c  understand  each  other's 
principles.  Uy  the  light  of  our  present  ex- 
perience, let  anybody  read  these  last  three 
lines  : 

"  On  a  calm  review  of  the  state  ot  parties 
and  existing  circumstances,  my  colleagues 
and  myself  entertain  a  strong  belief  that  the 
Government  will  be  sustained." 

Does  anybody  believe  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Annapolis  believed,  when  he  wrote 
that  letter,  that  his  Government  could  be 
sustained,  or  that  he  wrote  it  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  mislead  his  Excellency,  and 
to  enable  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  hold 
their  positions  down  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  ?  • 

The  next  document  in  the  series  is  the 
letter  of  the  members  of  the  Opposition  to 
his  Excellency.  Here  was  a  majority  of  the 
House  asking,  not  for  a  dissolution,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  but  for  an  early  session.  But 
the  gentlemen  opposite  could  not  recognize 
this  paper  ;  but  now,  forsooth,  wdien  a  peti- 
tion is  scared  up  in  Guysborough  or  Digby, 
every  attention  must  be  paid  to  it.  And  hear 
what  they  say  :  "  The  only  mode  known  to 
the  constitution,  eithter  here  or  in  Great 
Britain,  of  definitely  ascertaining  the  relative 
position  of  parties  after  a  general  election,  is 
by  a  vote  of  the  house  after  due  deliberation 
and  discussion."  That  is  pretty  sound  doc- 
trine. Is  not  a  vote  of  the  house  in  1861  just 
as  good  a  basis  of  government  as  in  1859  ? 
The  substantial  business  of  the  country  has 
b sen  done  for  two  sessions;  but  what  do  we 
hear  now  ?  That  somebody  misrepresents  his 
constituents  ;  somebody  has  changed  sides.  I 
often  smile  when  I  hear  these  declarations 
made  here.  I  happened  to  be  in  Lord  Mul- 
grave's  library  the  other  day,  and  I  picked  up 
the  votes  and  the  names  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  a  single  session.  Bid  I  find  that ' 
members  of  that  body  are  controlled  like  mi- 
chines,  and  never  have  opinions  of  their  own  ? 
No,  sir;  it  will  be  seen  from  that  book  what 
the  practice  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  every 
session,  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  members  float  from  side  to  side,  as  mea- 
sures are  approved  or  opinions  fluctuate,  and 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  public  business  is 


done  in  thai  way.  A  leader  of  the  opposition 
would  no  more  call  a  member  a  traitor  who 
\oteil  against  him,  than  he  would  dare  t«»  fling 
his  hat  in  the  Speaker's  faoe.     But   h*re,   it 

,is,  when  a.  man  is  elected  :i  member  of  the 
lions,-  ef  Assembly,  he  must  bind  himself  to 
some  political  leafier,  and  if  he  should  exer 
his  own  jud  .  he  is  driven  out  as  a  Pariah, 

and  the  harsh  term  traitor  is  flung  continually 
at  him.  What  was  the  doctrine  in  1859 ?-— 
"  And  we  know  of  no  principle  or  precedent 
that  gives  to  the  private  opinions  of  individual 
members  of  Parliament  the  weight  that 
to  fur  decisions  of  the  collective  body."  Now 
the  hon.  gentleman  tries  to  make  Lord  Mui- 
grave believe  that  the  collective  wisdom  of 
this  body  is  to  pass  for  nothing,  and  that  the 
smoky   elements   outside   arc   only   to  be  ob- 

ed. 

'fake  another  passage — "  In  the  aspect  of 
advisers  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  me- 
morialist can,  we  believe,  as  little  find  consti- 
tutional authority  for  the  course  they  have 
adopted — the  principles  of  Responsible  Go- 
vernment not  sanctioning  those  in  opposition 
in  approaching  the  head  of  the  government 
with  unsolicited  advice."  Here  is  their  first 
Minute  of  Council  written  in  1859,  stating 
their  opinions  that  the  opposition  have  no 
right  to  approach  the  head  of  the  government 
with  "  unsolicited  advice."  I  have  described 
to  you  the  manner  in  which  I  acted  whilst  in 
opposition.  But  times  have  changed,  and 
hardly  a  day  passes  that  some  member  of  the 
opposition  does  not  intrude  himself  into  Go- 
vernment House  to  tender  nis  advice.  Up 
goes  the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland,  as  a 
delegate  from  Digby  and  Ai-gyle  ;  then  the 
member  for  Sydney  takes  up  the  Guysborough 
petitions, — and  some  other  gentleman  goes  on 
some  equally  legitimate  errand.  "  Unsolicited 
advice!"  Oh!  sir,  my  mind  goes  back  to 
the  period  of  Sir  Gaspavd  Le  Marchant ;  and 
do  we  not  know  how  his  footsteps  used  to-  be 
dogged  ?  He"  could  hardly  ^appear  in  the 
streets  till  his  shadow  fell  upon  one  at  least  of 
the  co nfrcres  of  the  gentlemen  opposite.  As 
the  subject  has  been  mentioned,  I  protest  that 
wdiat  was  sound  doctrine  in  1859,  should  be 
equally  sound  in  1861. 

Let  me  turn  again  to  the  Minute  of  20th 
July,  1859: — "  It  is  well  known  that  but 
twenty-one  of  the  memorialists  can  occupy 
the  seats  in  the  Assembly  which  they  claim." 
This  is  the  bold  statement  hazarded  ;  but  did 
not  the  Attorney  General  know  that  every  man 
of  the  twenty-nine  could  occupy  his  seat  under 
theflaw  ?  that  there  was  no  power  to  restrain 
him  until  he  was  legally  dismissed  from  the 
halls  of  legislation  1  Here  is  another  gross 
attempt,  under  perversion  of  law.  to  deceive 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  is  no  lawyer. 
Then  we  were  told  that  two  members  are  not 
entitled  to  seats,  "  as  the  return  of  the  writ 
for  the  Eastern  division  of  Halifax  carries  on 
its  face  its  own  illegality."  Yet  the  writ  was 
brought  up  here — the  return  was  sufficient, 
and  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  learned 
member  for  Annapolis,  swore  in  the  mem- 
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bers  for  East  Halifax,  and  in  doing  so,  con- 
victed him  of  another  gross  attempt  to  deceive 
the  Lieutenant  Governor.  How  was  His  Ex- 
cellency to  thread  his  way  through  the  subtle 
contrivances  and  legal  snares  by  which  he 
was  surrounded  in  1859? 

But   turning  to   the  Minute   again,  we  are 

told "  Your  Excellency  cannot  have  failed  to 

remark    that    the    oiemorialists    propose   no 
measure    of  importance   which    would    make 
their  immediate  advent  to   power,  or  an  early 
meeting   of  the   Legislature,   e-sential   to  the 
public  welfare."      Will  the   hon.   member  for 
Annapolis  point  me   to  the   great  measures  of 
this   sess'.on  which  he   has   produced— to  the 
great  measures  that  the  petitioners  for  Digby 
have   recommended   to   our   consideration? — 
What  measures  have  they  sent  us  from  Argyle  ? 
Not  a  single  principle  has  been  propounded— 
not    a    single    measure    produced  ;  we   have 
nothing   but  a   bold  and    strange  demand  for 
the  disruption  of  the  public  business  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly. 

Turn,  for  a  moment,   to  the  answer  to  the 
memorial,  signed  by  the  Prov.  Secretary.    The 
goverament,  it  isthere  stated,  "cannot  accept 
any  advice  except  from  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers."    That  was   sound    doctrine  in    18f)l.i; 
but  new  the  Lieut.  Governor  is  to    get  advice 
anywhere  and   everywhere,  and   his  advisers 
are   to    count   for   nothing.     Any   body    who 
prints  a  petition,  and  gets  some  names  to  it, 
may  become   his  adviser;   and  then  the   peti- 
tions are  all   got  up  with  such  excessive  can- 
dor.    There  is  a  ferry  boat  at  the  Little  Bras 
d'Or   called   the  Charles    Tapper.     A  friend 
writes   me  that  a   person  who  was  carrying  a 
petition  round  actually  made  the  people  believe 
that  it  was  to  a;et  money  to  put  a  new  bottom 
into  the    Charles  7\ipper—  (great  laughter). 
It'  we  were  repairing  her  namesake.  I  fear  we 
should  have  to  begin  above  and  below,  before 
we  made  him  sound. 

I  turn   now  to  the  answer  to   Mr.  Young's 
memorial,  sent  to  England  on  the  28th  July, 
1859,  in  which  we  are  told  "  it  is  our  duty  to 
vindicatethe  people  of  this  and  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces  from  the  unmerited  imputation 
on° their   loyalty  and  sense   of  constitutional 
property,  which    Mr.  Young   has  ventured  to 
express  or  insinuate.     No  such  tendencies  to 
republicanism  exist  as  his  letter  is  designed  to 
intimate,"  &c.     Mr.  Young  happened  to  hint 
that  it  was   }ust  possible   that  the   refusal  to 
allow  the  majority  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives to  exercise  a  constitutional  control  over 
their  own  affairs,  might  create  a  little  discon- 
tent;  and  then    the  hon.    gentlemen,  in  great 
indignation,  declare  that  there  are  "no  repub- 
lican  tendencies."      What    is   the    language 
now  ?     i t  is.  this :     "Colonists  are  degraded," 
"  Nova  Scotians  pass  for  nothing;"    "  a  Gov- 
ernor is  sustained  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;" 
»  Nova  Scotians  begin  to  feel  that  he  is  a  piece 
of  State  machinery,  and  a  very  expensive  toy." 
This   is  the  language  now,  and   certainly  not 
ill   calculated   to   foster  "  republican   tenden- 
cies."   Was  Mr.  Young  so  intemperate  in  1859, 
or  is  the  hon.   gentleman  opposite  sane  in 


1860?     But  let  me   say  this   to   him.     If  he 
entertains  the  opinions  he  says  he  dees;   if  he 
believes  that  colonists  are  degraded,  that  there 
is  no  fair  play  in  the  colonies  ;  that  governors 
should   be  elected  from  amongst  the  people  , 
that   they*    should  not  be  paid  as  they  are  at 
present j— I  would  then  ask  why  he  has  never, 
in  his  long   political  life,  tried    to  redress  our 
wrongs,  and  give  us  a  higher  status  ?     He  may 
tell  us  of  his  single  speech  on  the  union  of  the 
colonies;  but  he  was  three  years  in  office,  and 
never  moved  in  the  matter,  or  found  out  that 
colonists  are  degraded.     If  he  entertains  these 
opinions  now,  he  owes  it  to  the  people  openly 
to  avow  and    boldly  to  act   upon  them— to  at- 
tack  the  svstem,  not   the   man— to  challenge 
discussion  of  opinions,  bold   and  comprehen- 
sive—rather than  to  put  these  miserable  scraps 
into  his   public    documents   and    speeches,  to 
damage  the  Lieut.  Governor  in  the  judgment 
of  the^Secretary  of  State.     Such  a  line  of  eon- 
duct  is  unworthy  of  this  controversy,  if  it  bo 
a   great  one;  it  is  discreditable  to  this  legisla- 
ture, and  the  hen.  member  will  never  reap  any 
great  renown   by  giving   to  a   great  theme  a 
personal  application.     If  he  entertains  stroi 
views    on  these  subjects,  let    him  invite  us  to 
discuss  them  as  statesmen  should ;  and  I  pro 
mise  him  that  I  will  give  to  these  large  ques- 
tions all  the  elevation  of  mind  of  which  I  am 
susceptible,  and  all  the  ability  with  wdiich  God 
has  endowed  me. 

Let  me   call  the   attention  of  the   house  to 
another  passage  or  two  of  this  paper  which  is 
under  my  hand.     "In  advising  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  assemble  Parliament,  or  in  offer- 
ing  any  advice   whatever,  Mr.    Yroung  inter- 
feres with  the  functions  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, and  would    have  the    Queen's   representa- 
tive personally  responsible  for  acts  of  adminis- 
tration, or  which  is  worse,  would  drive  him  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  advice  of  irresponsible^ 
councillors,  unknown  to  the  constitution."    If 
Lord    Mulgrave,  in  1859,  could    not  take  Mr. 
Young's  advice  to  assemble  Parliament,  when 
that  gentleman  was  backed   by  a  majority  of 
the  assembly— if  he  would  violate  the  consti- 
tution  by  doing   so,  I  would   like  to  knejw  in 
what   position  is  it  sought  to   place  his  Excel- 
lency now,   when   unconstitutional    advisers, 
without  a   majority,  ask   him  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament ? 

How  can  the  learned  member  for  Annapolis 
now,  after  such  sentiments  as  he  has  expressed, 
make  use  of  alibis  subtlety  of  intellect  to 
drive  and  intimidate  Lord  Mulgrave  to  do,  by 
his  own  mere  motion,  an  act  which  involves 
ten  times  more  responsibility  than  the  mere 
assembling   of  a   legislature   after  a    general 

election  ? 

The  gentleman  opposite  did  not  like,  in  18i)'.», 
"the  reference  of  a  domestic  difference  to  a 
tribunal,  three  thousand  miles  off;"  but,  in 
1860,  every  other  packet  takes  a  long  letter 
full  of  grievances.  Even  when  the  tribunal 
comes  nearer  home,  in  connection  with  that 
auspicious  event,  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  must  be  ap- 
proached.   If  it  was  wrong  for  Mr.  Young  to 
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send  a  single  memorial  in  1S5'.),  is  it  right  for 
the  Opposition  to  be  eternally  bombarding  the 
Colonial  office  in  I8ft0  ? 

Then  we  are  toM    in    this   celebrated    letter 

that  Borne  gentlemen  "oould  not  take  the 
qualification  oath  without  perjury,  or  vote 
without  a  bold  and  open  defiance  oflaw,"  The 
statements  attributed  to  my  friend  Mr.  MoCul- 
ly  in  Truro,  sink  into  significance  in  compa- 
rison with  this  mendacious  statement.  They 
touch  but  a  few  thousand  pounds,  which  the 
treasury  of  a  noble  province  might  well  spare. 
But  uj)on  the  opinion  of  a  crown  officer  may 
hang  the  life  of  a  human  being,  which  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  precious  than  gold  or 
silver;  and  when  1  see  how  that  hon.  gentle- 
man has  perverted  and  misrepresented  the  law 
in  these  documents,  I  am  driven  to  look  at  him 
almost  in  terror;  for  I  reflect,  sir,  that  in  his 
hands  have  hung  many  times  the  lives  of 
human  beings,  their  fortunes  and  their  honor. 
Sir,  looking  at  his  long  forensic  career,  I 
tremble  as  1  think,  and  the  exclamation  passes 
my  lips,  good  God,  has  not  some  poor  wretch 
died  from  his  not  understanding  the  law  !  has 
not  some  horrid  crime  gone  unpunished  by  his 
misstatements  of  the  law  !  Here  is  a  bold, 
audacious  perversion  ,one  that  he  can  never  wipe 
out  of  the  public  records  of  the  country.  On 
the  opposite  page  the  Crown  officers  tell  him 
that  he  is  mistaken ;  that  the  statute  which  he 
raked  up  to  deceive  Lord  Mulgrive  and  fright- 
en members  from  their  seats  was  framed  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose;  that  any  of  these 
men  could  take  the  oath  and  yet  not  be  amen- 
able to  the  charge  of  perjury.  And  when  I 
remember  that  the  learned  member  for  Anna- 
polis in  1859  hurled  anticipatory  crime  against 
these  men  what  do  I  care  what  he  hurls  in 
1860  '!  When  the  law  officers  of  England  put 
him  down  by  that  plain  statement,  from  that 
moment  I  felt  that  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
not  the  man  to  instruct  us  in  the  law,  and  1 
feel  now  that  he  is  the  last  person  to  assail 
the  Chief  Justice  for  its  alleged  perversions. 

The  hon.  gentleman  goes  on  to  say  in  another 
paragraph  that  "no  public  officer  has  been 
unjustly  dismissed,  at  our  instance,  from  the 
public  service."  Perhaps  not;  but  they  dis- 
missed a  good  many,  and  it  cannot  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  that  passage  is  entirely  in- 
ac  urate. 

Referring  to  the  representation  bill,  which 
the  hon.  member  has  boasted  of  over  and  over 
again,  both  in  his  minutes  of  council  and  his 
speeches,  he  styles  it  in  the  paper  before  me 
*'a  broad  and  comprehensive  measure,  founded 
upon  just  principles.  Avhich  had  been  recog- 
nized and  advocated  by  the  leading  men  of  all 
parties  in  the  Province."  A  more  largely  in- 
accurate statement  I  never  heard  of  in  my  life. 
His  bill  was  no  soaner  read  than  it  was  de- 
nounced by  every  party  but  his  own. 

"Under  that  bill,-"  we  are  told,  "every 
elector  in  Nova  Scotia  enjoys  the  same  fran- 
chise." What  are  the  facts  ?  Did  they  tell 
Lord  Mul grave  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
And  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber takes  the  County  of  Kings,  which  is  just 


betide  the  County  of  Annapolis,  and  cuts  it 
into  halves,  and  every  farmer  who  had  three 
votes,  suddenly  has  but  two  ;  but  across  the 
border,  in  his  own  county,  the  representation 
is  undisturbed.  Is  that  equality  ?  I  should 
say  not.  Car!  he  tell  me  how  it  was  that  the 
Countv  of  Hants  had  not  only  its  fifth  mem- 
ber taken  off,  hut  was  actually  split  into  two 
halves,  while  Cumberland  was  not  disturb- 
ed? Will  he  tell  me  how  it  was  he  spared 
the  townships  of  Argyle  and  Liverpool,  and 
some  others  ?  Why,  of  all  the  measures  that 
ever  proceeded  from  a  public  man,  pretending 
to  be  fair  and  just, that  was  the  most  unfair  and 
the  most  unjust — the  one,  of  all  others,  that 
no  man  should  be  proud  of.  How  did  he 
deal  with  this  iniquitous  measure'?  lie 
brought  it  in  towards  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1859,  and  did  an  act  which  would  have  re- 
volutionized England,  if  done  in  that  coun- 
try— he  cut  and  carved  the  face  of  the  Pro- 
vince from  end  to  end,  upon  no  principle  that 
anybody  could  comprehend,  except  perhaps, 
upon  that  of  getting  back  a  majority  at  all 
hazards 

He  hurried  that  measure  through  Parlia- 
ment in  the  most  indecent,  arrogant,  and  un- 
just spirit  that  I  ever  saw  exhibited  by  a 
party  leader  in  this  House.  Sir,  there  are 
two  scenes  which  will  never  pass  out  of  my 
mind,  as  illustrative  of  the  hon.  gpntleman's 
temper,  and  of  the  spirit  he  can  exhibit  to  a 
minority  when  he  is  in  power.  Do  we  not 
remember  that  night,  when  the  Chief  Justice 
sat  at  this  table,  and  when  the  member  for 
Annapolis  had  in  his  pocket  the  names  of  the 
men  who  were  to  pass  over  and  give  him  the 
majority  ;  how  he  flew  with  perfect  phrenzy 
at  Mr,  Young,  and  called  him  to  his  face  "  a 
job."  Can  we  forget  how,  at  the  close  of 
his  last  session,  he  crammed  that  Represen- 
tation Bill  down  the  throats  of  a  reluctant  mi- 
nority 1  That  as  an  example  which  I  trust 
I  may  never  have  the  inclination  to  follow, 
even  if  I  have  the  power. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  Speech  of  the 
measures  of  the  session.  There  is  an  inti- 
mation given  there  that  the  representation  of 
the  country  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and 
that  it  will  require  revision.  Before  this 
House  rises,  I  hope  to  lay  on  the  table  a  bill 
containing  the  policy  and  views  of  the  party 
in  power.  Is  it  to  be  crammed  down  your 
throats — to  be  forced  upon  you  without  suffi- 
cient opportunity  for  criticism  and  discus- 
sion 1  No,  sir ;  no  man  in  his  senses  but  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Annapolis, 
would  offer  such  an  outrage  to  this  House, 
or  to  the  reason  and  common  sense  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  That  bill  will  be  laid 
on  the  table — it  will  be  printed,  and  go 
abroad  ;  and  when  we  meet  here  again,  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  Census,  we  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  give  to  that  measure  the  due 
consideration  whicha  year's  experience  will 
very  likely  enable  us  to  give.  I  have  been 
thus  frank  in  this  matter,  for  I  do  not  wish 
that  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  should  have 
the  slightest  apprehension  that  I  intend  to 
follow  their  bad  example. 

Now  I  pass  on  to  another  document  on 
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which  I  must  say  a  few  words.  The  hon. 
member  for  Annapolis  wearied  us  enough 
last  session  with  his  references  to  the  dis- 
qualified, and  the  causes  of  grievance  he  had 
then  ;  but.  at  all  events,  down  to  the  close  of 
the  session,  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  at- 
tempt to  make  any  personal  onslaught  on 
the  head  of  the*  Government.  Now  let  me 
•call  your  attention  to  the  change  of  treat- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  after 
the  close  of  the  session.  I  am  justified  in 
supposing  that  Lord  Mulgrave,  down  to  last 
spring,  had  treated  these  gentlemen  with  all 
the  fairness  and  freedom  from  party  bias  that 
any  nobleman  could  evince  ;  and,  sir,  I  am 
free  to  admit  that  down  to  the  close  of  last 
session  there  is  nothing  in  the  public  docu- 
ments which  would  create  upon  my  mind 
the  impression  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
forgotten  himself.  I  hold  in  my  hand  his 
letter  of  the  loth  June,  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  and  here  I  find  the  first 
of  those  personal,  unjust  attacks  upon  the 
head  of  the  Executive.  Let  us  take  some 
specimens  of  the  language  which  it  contains. 
We  are  told  of '.'open  and  flagrant  violations 
of  law  and  honor,"  sanctioned  by  the  head 
of  the  Government ;  that  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crowns  committed  to  His  Excellency  the 
Earl  of  Mulg-ave,  "  was  laid  by,  to  become 
hereafter  insignificant  in  its  irapotericy." 
Here  is  the  first  insult  to  the  Queen's  Repre- 
sentative ;  here  is  the  first  passage  which 
displays  the  animus  of  the  hon.  member; 
and  let  anybody  in  his  cool  moments  read  it, 
and  reviewing  the  entire  controversy,  he 
cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
as  unjust  and  ungenerous  as  it  was  inaccu- 
rate. Was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
powerless?  No,  sir;  it  has  never  been,  and 
it  is  not  rinw  powerless,  but  Lord  Mulgrave 
respected  the  rights  of  ibis  Assembly  and  of 
the  people  too  much,  and  his  own  position, 
too  much,  to  throw  himself  into  an  endless 
conflict  with  the  Legislature  of  this  country. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  does  not  wish  that  anything  should 
41  mar  the  harmony  and  unanimity  with 
which  the  whole  people"  would  greet  his 
Roval  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Judging  by  what  I  saw  and  read,  if  the 
hon  gentleman  could  by  any  means  have 
created  divisions,  and  made  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  visit  neither  harmonious  nor  pleasant, 
he  would  not,  I  apprehend,  have-  been  very 
reluctant  to  have  done  so.  I  do  not  attrihute 
to  him  the  harmony  that  this  community 
exhibited,  for  mv  memory  goes  back  to  some 
attempts  to  create  a  good  ileal  of  discord  ; 
and  it,is  just  and  candid  to  say  that  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Tobin)  do  I  attri- 
bute the  fact  that  the  appeals  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Annapolis  met  with  no  response  ; 
that  hon.  gentleman,  and  others  having  much 
influence  in  this  city,  did  co-operate  in  sus- 
taining the  union  and  harmony  necessary 
for  that  great  occasion.  It  was  said  in  the 
community  that  on  the  verv  day  the  Prince 
landed,  the  learned  member  for  Annapolis 
was  excessively  anxious  to  get  some  of  his 
friends  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  Dock- 
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yard,  but  his  friends  had  the  good  taste  to 
decline  Ins  invitation.  The  hon.  member 
was  determined,  however,  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  Duke.  I  remember  that  I 
went  up  one  day  to  Government  House, 
when  everything  in  nature  looked  glad;  the 
arches  were  all  green,  and  the  flags  were 
floating  gaily ;  all  was  merriment  and  re- 
joicing. I  found  the  Prince,  the  Duke,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  their  suites  on  the 
lawn  to  be  daguerrotyped  by  an  enterprising 
artist.  Just  as  the  instrument  was  levelled, 
and  the  sun  was  about  to  transmit  to  our 
posterity  the  interesting  group,  in  rushed  the 
hon.  member  for  Annapolis  with  his  load  of 
grievances  to  bore  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  I  almost  wished  that  the  artist  had  pre- 
served his  rueful  countenance  as  a  foil  to  the 
sunny  scene.  Surely,  surely,  thought  I, 
this  man  has  but  little  taste  and  less  discre- 
tion. However,  he  got  his  answer.  The 
Duke  heard  him  as  we  have  heard  him  ;  and 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Duke 
tried  his  best  as  we  have  done  to  understand 
him  ;  but  by  the  time  he  had  paraded  his 
legal  cobwebs,  and  imaginary  grievances, 
we  can  fancy  the  Duke  saying  to  him- 
self, Is  this  man  a  fair  sample  of  the 
ability  of  the  country  ;  is  he  the  leader  of 
its  opposition  ;  is  he  a  fair  specimen  of  their 
statesmen  ?  From  that  hour,  I  fear,  our 
country  fell  in  his  Grace's  estimation  ;  but 
but  from  hour,  as  we  see  by  the  subsequent 
correspondence,  the  Duke  took  the  measure 
of  the  man. 

Turning  again  to  Mr.  Johnston's  letter 
of  the  13th  of  June,  we  find  it  written  ; 

"  Among  the  peculiarities  with  which 
Lord  Mulgrave  has  surrounded  himself,  it  is 
not  the  least  that  for  the  sake  of  a  policy  of- 
fering no  higher  results,  he  should  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  assume  a  position  which 
a  Lieutenant  Governor  should  never  occupy, 
except  for  some  object  of  essential  moment, 
or  some  grave  necessity, — that  of  rejecting 
the  advice  of  constitutional  councillors,  and 
assuming  a  responsibility  which  the  consti- 
tution aims  to  transfer  to  those  who  are  im- 
mediately responsible  to  the  people." 

1 nat  means  that  Lord  Mulgrave  ought 
not  to  have  rejected  the  advice  of  constitu- 
tional advisers  who  had  no  majority.  And 
what  are  we  told  now?  That  Lord  Mul- 
grave is  to  be  suspected  and  abused  because 
he  takes  Mr.  Howe's  constitutional  advice, 
based  upon  a  parliamentary  majority  which 
actually  exists.  The  hon.  member  for  An- 
napolis will  here  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I 
attribute  it  to  his. long  practice  in  defending 
right  and  wrong  that  be  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  them  ;  for  here  he  tells 
Lord  Mulgrave  at  one  moment  that  he  was 
bound  to  accept  bis  advice  when  he  had  no 
majority,  and  in  the  next  that  he  is  bound 
to  reject  mine  when  I  happen  to   have   one. 

We  are  then  told  that  "  Mr.  Young's  re- 
linquishment of  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral involved  the  necessity  of  a  compact  by 
which  that  preferment  (that  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice) should  be  turned  aside  from  its  ordinary 
channel."     This  is  not  accurate.    The  pa- 
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tronage  was  running  in  the  ordinary  chan- 
nel. Having  held  the  position  of  Attorney 
General    and  put  it   aside,    Mr.    Young    hid 

qualified  himself  for  that  preferment,  if  his 
political  frhnds  chose  to  ^ive  it,  to  him.  Had 
the  hon.  member  for  Annapolis  had  a  majo- 
rity at  his  hack  when  the  Chief  Justiceship 
became  vacant,  what  man  wonld  have  dared 
to  oome  between  him  and  that  long  desired 
object  of  his  ambition  ?  But  when  the  prize 
was  won  by  another  what  did  he  do  ?  He 
did  not  act  as  I  would  have  done  had  I  been 
in  his  place  I  would  have  bowed  my  head 
and  said,  This  great  controversy  has  been 
decided  by  the  God  of  Heaven,  who 

"  Shapes  our  end, 

Rough  hew  thern  as  we  may." 

But  he  could  not  get  the  office  himself;  and 
then  sprang  up  in  his  breast  a  feeling  that 
did  him  little  honor ;  the  determination  that 
if  lie  coidd  not  be  successful,  to  be  at  least 
revenged.  He  acted  like  a  man,  who,  when 
gome  pretty  girl  chooses  to  prefer  his  rival, 
gashes  her  face  to  destroy  that  beauty  which 
he  cannot  himself  possess.  He  could  not  get 
the  wig  himself  so  he  got  up  a  petition  and 
an  agitation  for  the  purpose  ot  putting  it  on 
the  head  of  Judge  Bliss.  Yet  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman knows  well  that  as  long  as  he  had  a 
majority  at  bis  back  Judge  Bliss  had  no 
more  chance  of  getting  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship than  I  had.  The  poor  attempt  failed. 
Mr.  Young  now  occupies  thejudgment  seat, 
and  will  justify  I  am  sure  the  sagacity  of 
the  men  who  selected  him,  and  the  firmness 
of  the  nobleman  who  placed  him  there. 
Why  is  all  this  outcry  against  him  now  ? 
To  strew  his  path  with  thorns,  if  possible, 
all  through  his  life.  Will  they  do  it?  No, 
Bir.  They  fear  that  William  Young  will  go 
from  county  to  county,  conducting  himself 
with  the  decorum,  the  intelligence  and  the 
industry  which  we  know  him  to  possess. 
Sir,  just  as  he  goes  from  county  to  county, 
dispensing  law  and  justice  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,  he  will  live  down  the  slanders 
with  which  his  path  has  been  beset,  and 
earn  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  incorrupti- 
ble judge. 

(The  hon.  gentleman  here  alluded  to  the 
■next  statement  in  the  letter  under  considera- 
tion, in  reference  to  the  Solicitor  General- 
ship. Whv  should  they  find  fault  if  Mr.  Mc- 
Cuily  chose  to  take  charge  of  the  Railway 
Department,  and  also  assume  the  office  of  So- 
licitor General  without  pay.  He  was  senior 
on  the  roll  to  other  aspirants.  It  was  but 
proper,  t^en,  that  he  should  not,  whilst  doing 
the  work  of  a  financial  department,  give  up 
his  rank  in  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life.)     - 

Then  we  are,  continued  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, told  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  evicted 
from  the  Registry  of  Deeds — "an  office  of 
considerable  value  entirely  unpolitical." 
Here  Mr  Johnston  tries  to  make  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  believe  that  Peter  Hamilton  is 
a  non-combattant,  with  politics.  Could 
any  statement  be  more  grossly  inaccurate 


than  that?  The  hon.  gentlenvn  do  not  like 
to  work  the  mangle  at  their  own  cost  and 
charges;  they  want  Mrs.  Hamilton  maintained 
at  the  public  expense.  Let  anybody  take 
up  the  Recorder  1'or  tin-  last  twelve  rnontlvs, 
and  he  will  not  find  a  Dumber  in  which  the 
head  of  the  Government  is  not  assailed  with 
vulgar  abuse  and  ribaldry.  The  gentleman 
opposite  pretends  thai  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Let  me  tell  him  that  hail  he  wished 
to  prevent,  it.  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  hold  up 
his  finger;  but  he  has  not  dime  so;  an  office, 
given  that  it  might  weaken,  has  been  re- 
claimed by  the  Government,  and  if  Peter 
will  work  the  mangle  he  must  have  his  labor 
for  his  pains. 

Through  all  these  papers  members  of  this 
House — Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Cochran  and  others 
— are  named,  and  gibbetted,  as  far  as  lies  in 
the  power  of  the  writers,  before  all  the  world. 
This  is  a  system  which  ought  not  to  be  tole- 
rated here  any  longer.  Take  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's resolutions,  and  you  find  three  or 
four  names  woven  into  them.  This  is  never 
done  in  England,  and  I  candidly  acknow- 
ledge in  giving  a  little  biographical  sketch  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Annapolis, 
in  our  amendment,  I  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
followed  a  bad  example. 

The  hon.  gentleman  goes  on  to  say  in  this 
letter,  "  that  these  persons  were  by  law  inel- 
igible Lord  Mulgrave  knew,  before  he  form- 
ed his  present  Administration  ;  he  knew  it 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  8.  Keating." 
I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that  of  all  the 
strange  misstatements  I  ever  heard,  that  \* 
the  strangest,  Did  the  English  Crown  Offi- 
cers tell  Lord  Mulgrave  am  thing  of  the  sort; 
No,  sir ;  they  told  him  the  verj  reverse. 
Here  is  this  hon.  gentleman  who  charges  us 
with  large  inaccuracies,  stating  that  Lord 
Mulgrave  knew  these  gentlemen  were  ineli- 
gible, because  the  Crown  Officers  of  Eng- 
land had  told  him  so  !  Lot  anybody  take  up 
the  opinions  of  the  Crown  Officers,  and  he 
will  find  that  these  men  were  entitled  to  sit 
until  they  were  deprived  bv  law  of  the  right. 
Their  opinion  was,  that  Mr.  Johnston  could 
not  prevent  them  from  sitting  and  voting,  or 
Lord  Mulgrave  either — all  that  could  be 
done,  was  to  judge  them  according  to  law. 
Now  I  can  show  the  learned  member  for  An- 
napolis that  these  men  who  he  savs  were  in- 
eligible, were  recognized  by  himself  as  eligi- 
ble, and  that  Lord  Mulgrave  recognized  their 
power  and  authority  to  vote  in  this  House, 
by  his  advice.  If  they  were  ineligible  to 
give  their  vote  on  the  motion  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, any  vote  they  gave  was  equally  a 
violation  of  law. 

I  ask,  then,  how  is  it  that  he  charges  upon 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave, the  sanctioning  of  an  illegal  act.  when 
he  knows  that  these  men  voted  to  put  the 
Speaker  in  the  Chair,  and  that  Lord  Mul- 
grave accepted  that  Speaker  while  he  was 
Attorney  General,  and  of  course,  by  bis  ad- 
vice ?  When  the  Speaker  went  up  to  claim 
acceptance  and  privilege,  it  was  then  the  At- 
torney General's  duty  to  have  said  "  that 
these  men  had  exercised  legislative  functions 
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in  violation  of  the  law  and  the  constitution." 
There  the  stand  should  have  heen  made. 
The  Speaker  should  have  been  rejected,  or 
the  Council  should  have  resigned.  If  the 
men  were  ineligible,  if  the  law  had  been  vi- 
olated, and  omrht  to  have  been  vindicated, 
that  was  the  time.  But  when  the  Speaker 
had  been  elected  by  the  very  men  now  de- 
clared ineligible, — when  the  hon.  member 
stood  b.'side  his  Excellency  as  his  sworn 
counsellor  and  adviser,  and  told  him  to  ac- 
cept that  Speaker  and  ratify  the  act, — from 
that  moment  his  mouth  should  have  been 
closed  ;  from  that,  moment;  he  sanctioned  the 
illegality  which  he  charges  upon  Lord  Mul- 
grave.  Let  him  answer  that  argument  if  he 
eon  :  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  answered,  and 
all  hie  skill  will  fail  to  get  him  out  of  this 
dilemma. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  it  is  this 
—we  are  told  that  the  Chief  Justice  has 
reached  an  office  to  which  he  is  not  entitled, 
"by  perversion  of  judgment,  and  that  he  is  a 
perjured  man.  But  are  not  the  hon.  and 
learned  members  for  Annapolis  and  Sydney 
who  make  this  charge,  strangely  inconsist- 
ent ?  Was  I  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  believed  that  charge,  what  would 
J  do?  Go  into  the  Court  where  that  man 
•at  and  countenance  his  perjury  and  perver- 
sion of  law.  for  money  1  Plead  before  him 
with  my  gown  upon  my  back,  and  walk  forth 
into  society,  claiming  to  be  an  honest  man  ! 
I  think  not  If  I  was  a  Barrister  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  believed  the  bench  of  Justice  was 
polluted,  as  they  say  it  is.  by  a  man  who  has 
perjured  himself,  I  wou'd  say  :  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  an  honorable  fraternity,  I  have  been 
bred  to  that  old  and  venerable  profession 
which  has  trained  so  many  illustrious  men, 
which  has  animated  the  halls  of  legislation 
and  the  courts  of  law, — a  profession  adorned 
by  the  Grattans,  the  Currans,  the  Erskines, 
the  Campbells,  and  by  the  gre.at  men  whose 
portraits  hang  around,  as  it  were,  the  stately 
edifice  of  England's  judicial  empire.  Sir,  I 
would  say,  I  am  an  English  barrister,  and 
humble  though  I  may  be,  I  am  bound  to  il- 
lustrate the  spirit  which  alone  can  keep  our 
Institutions  pure.  And,  sir,  if  I  had  seen 
on  the  bench  of  Justice  an  impure  Judge — a 
man  with  perjury  on  his  lips  and  perversion 
of  judgment  on  his  escutcheon,  what  would 
I  have  done  ?  Would  I  have  pleaded  before 
him,  and  address?d  him  in  terms  of  courte- 
sy 1  No,  sir ;  T  would  have  walked  into  his 
curt  and  laid  my  gown — silk  or  bombazine 
— upon  the  bar,  and  said,  Not  for  fees  and 
retainers,  nay,  not  for  all  the  treasures  on 
this  earth,  not.  for  pearls  or  jewels,  or  other 
precious  stones,  will  I  ever  lend  my  counte- 
nance to  the  practice  of  law,  before  a  Judge 
that  I  despise.  But,  sir,  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Annapolis  did  not  do 
that,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Sydney  did  not  do  that;  when  they  kept 
their  6ilk  gowns  upon  their  backs,  and  walk- 
ed into  the  Court  and  addressed  the  gentle- 
man who  presided  there  with  all  the  courta- 
ges of  the  profession,  and  sanctioned  his 


elevation  by  practising  before  him, — from 
that  moment  their  mouths  should  have  been 
closed  ;  from  that  moment  they  were  parties 
to  th«»  crime,  if  crime  there  were,  of  which 
the  Hon.  William  Young  has  been  so  often 
accused. 

(It  being  seven  o'clock,  the  IJpuse  ad- 
journed, with  the  understanding  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  then  resume  his 
speech.) 

Tuesday,  Mareh  19. 

Hon'dle  Provincial  Secretary's  Speech — 
Second  Day. 

Hon.  Prov.  Secretary  commenced  by  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  not  having  been  able  to 
continue  his  address  on  the  previous  day,  and 
then  went  on  to  speak  as  follows : 

Let.  me  now  turn  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  address  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Annapolis  to  the  people  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia. There  are  several  passages  on  which  I 
will  hazard  an  observation  or  two.  Let  roe 
ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  presence  of 
both  sides  of  this  house,  if  he  thinks  he  will 
do  honor  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  to  this  Legisla- 
ture, or  advance  his  own  reputation,  at  home 
or  abroad,  by  sending  such  statements  as  these 
into  far  off  countries  :  "Party  interests  have 
eradicated  public  opinion  and  suppressed  a 
wholesome  popular  sentiment."  This  is  a 
libel  upon  his  own  country.  Then  we  are 
told  that  "  inferior  or  unworthy  men  have  the 
power,  by  means  of  political  influence,  to  force 
themselves  into  the  highest  judicial  and  official 
situations."  If  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
meant  this  assault  upon  the  judiciary,  or  upon 
gentlemen  who  now  sit,  or  have  before  sat,  on 
this  side,  he  will  level  his  shafts  in  vain.  Sir, 
he  is  the  last  man  to  challenge  comparisons  of 
that  kind;  and  I  tell  him,  for  a  Nova  Scotian 
to  pen  such  a  passage  as  that,  and  send  it 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  slander  and  defame  his 
own  country,  is  neither  patriotic,  honorable, 
nor  consistent;  for,  at  the  same  time  the  hon. 
gentleman  declares  public  opinion  to  be  de- 
based, he  is  even  invoking  it.  And  what  is 
he  about  now  ?  Trying  to  make  public  opinion 
override  this  Legislature,  overrule  the  Lieut. 
Governor,  and  control  the  Government;  and. 
yet  popular  opinion,  he  would  have  us  beljevet 
is  so  debased  and  degraded  in  Nova  Scotia, 
that  it  should  pass  for  nothing. 

Here  is  a  passage  which  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  should  not  have  woven  into  a  pub- 
lic document.  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Hatfield 
thought  proper  to  exercise  their  own  judgment, 
and  they  are  called  "degraded  and  notorious 
men."  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  liberty  which  is  taken  with  these 
two  gentlemen  is  a  shame  and  a  scandal  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  should  have  been  far 
a  oove. 

Then  we  are  told  "why  expect  truth  in  the 
witness  box,  or  honor  and  sincerity  in  publio 
and  private  business,  when  falsehood  and 
fraud  have  been  conspicuously  triumphant." 

Sir,  the  gentlemen  on  that  side  are  called 
upon  to  vote  that,  which  if  they  do  now  vote,  I 
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shall  be  marvellously  astonished.  I  hold  the 
report  of  these  election  committees  in  my 
hands.  In  three  or  four  of  the  most  import- 
ant his  own  friends  were  in  a  majority.  They 
had  the  law  and  the  fads  before  them,  and 
fortunes  of  these  men  in  their  hands,  and  they 
reported  that  there  was  "no  one  ineligible." 
Then,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Robicheau,  Mr. 
Townsend,  or  any  other  mat)  on  that  side, 
how,  having  declared  these  men  eligible  to  sit 
here,  they  now  vote  for  the  hon.  gentleman's 
resolution,  by  which  they  are  to  declare  them- 
selves idiots  or  something  worse.  They  may 
doit;  party  influence  may  bring  them  up  to 
the  mark.  When  they  do  so  we  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that 

"  Judgment  shall  have  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason." 

The  learned  gentleman  tells  us  that  "the 
game  of  life  taught  them  by  the  great  teachers, 
example  and  observation,  in  view  of  what  is 
passing  before  them,  is  to  secure  the  end,  re- 
gardless of  the  means;  to  win  the  tricks,  and 
carry  off  the  stakes,  although  it  be  by  loaded 
dice  and  marked  cards." 

Where,  sir,  is  the  foundation  for  such  a 
slander  as  that  ?  When  the  hen  gentleman 
sat  down  to  play  his  political  cards  the  game 
went  against  him,  and  instead  of  losing  like  a 
gentleman,  taking  the  chances  of  his  game, 
what  does  he  do  ?  He  says,  I  only  sat  clown 
to  play  because  I  thought  the  cards  would  run 
in  my  favor,  but  as  they  happened  to  run 
against  me  I  shall  demand  a  new  deal,  and  if 
I  do  not  get  it  why  the  cards  are  marked  and 
the  dice  are  loaded.  Who  believes  it  ?  — 
Nobody. 

He  tells  us  that  Lord  Mulgrave's  govern- 
ment descended  to  falsehoods.  I  tell  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  if  untruths  would  give  him  the 
government  he  would  have  a  long  possession 
of  power. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  these  documents 
is  this  :  "  I  entirely  disapprove  of  anything 
of  the  nature  of  personal  abuse  or  low  invec- 
tive." Wrhy,  there  never  was  scold  in  a 
market  place  that  used  coarser  language  than 
we  find  in  these  letters.  Yet,  after  abusing 
everybody,  from  the  Governor  downwards,  and 
his  country  besides,  he  ventures  to  assert  his 
hatred  of  personalities  and  invective. 

This  brbngs  me  to  the  end  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's two  grand  letters,  one "  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  other  to  the  peo- 
ple. What  does  the  Colonial  Secretary  say  to 
Lord  Mulgrave  ?  "I  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  to  you  my  entire  approval  of  the 
course  which  you  have  adopted."  That  is 
after  Mr.  Johnston  had  bombarded  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  with  his  letters,  and  bored  His 
Grace  with  his  complaints,  at  a  most  inoppor- 
tune time,  the  Duke  tells  him  that  he  entirely 
approves  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  conduct. 

(The  hon.  gentleman  then  alluded  to  several 
passages  in  the  answer  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle to  show  that  he  had  clearly  sustained 
the  position  of  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave;  referring 
particularly  to  that  paragraph  in  which  he 
stated  that  it  was  to  the  Assembly  that  the 


law  has  given  the  power  of  conducting  any 
effectual  investigation,  or  enforcing  any  deci- 
sion respecting  a  contested  election.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Duke's  approval  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Young  as  President  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
Howe  observed  :) 

Now  lam  aware  that,  the  lion,  member  for 
Sydney  said  that  in  creating  the  oflice  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  the  Governor  had  over 
stepped  his  line  of  duty  because,  l>ecause  by 
the.  instructions  from  the  Crown,  the  General 
and  not  the  President  of  the  Council,  adminis- 
ters the  government  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor.  What  of  it  ?  The  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Council  is  to  preside  over  the 
Cabinet  when  the  Governor  is  not  there. 

Now,  in  England  the  Queen  never  attends 
the  Cabinet  Council  ;  she  transacts  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation  with  the  separate  ministers 
t-r  with  the  Premier.  The  President  of  the 
Council  presides  over  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
office  is  found  indispensable  in  England.  In 
Canada  there  is  a  President  of  Council.  In 
1851  I  attended  with  Mr.  Chandler,  of  New 
Brunswick,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  Canada,  and  Colonel  Tache,  who  was  at 
that  moment  President  of  the  Council,  pre- 
sided. We  then  discussed  the  whole  of  the 
Railway  policy  of  British  America ;  the  Go- 
vernor was  not  there  until  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  was  matured.  I  grant  you  that  when  \ 
business  is  ripened,  when  you  come  to  give 
official  form  to  minutes,  or  measures,  or 
appointments,  the  Queen's  Representative 
must  always  preside.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Young  was  one  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of.  the  Crown,  justified 
by  the  experience  of  England  and  the  practice 
ot  Canada. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  Duke's  des- 
patch came  from  Montreal  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Annapolis  was  nearly  ruled  out  of 
court.  His  winter's  and  summer's  work 
had  gone  for  nothing  ;  the  Duke  ot  Newcas- 
tle, looking  through  him  at  half  a  glance, 
gave  him  his  answer  in  twenty-five  lines. 
They  took  some  time  to  think  over  the  mat- 
ter, and  then  it  was  "  T  tipper  to  the  rescue  !" 
The  hon.  member  for  Cumberland  came  for- 
ward to  try  his  hands  at  diplomatic  conver- 
sation with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  and 
here  we  have  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  the 
hon.  gentleman's  spicy  style ;  he  tried  U> 
bully  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which  was 
more  than  all  the  Orangemen  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada could  do.  He  tells  us  of  "  the  natural 
contempt  for  all  law  and  order  which  has 
thus  been  engendered  in  this  colony."  Now 
at  that  very  instant  what  was  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sydney  doing '!  Why  going  with 
his  silk  gown  from  county  to  county  in  Cape 
Breton,  maintaining  law  and  order,  at  con- 
siderable expense  according  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Cumberland.  And  the  hon. 
member  for  Annapolis  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  County  of  Cumberland  explain- 
ing the  law  before  the  new  Chief  Justice, 
trying  criminals,  and  coming  back  per- 
haps with  the  record  of  as  '  light  a  calen- 
der as  was  ever  seen  in  the  Province    of 
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Nova  Scotia.  It  is  just  possible  that  a 
few  more  oflfenees  against  property  and  the 
person  occurred  last  year  than  in  those  hal- 
cyon years  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman was  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  but  does 
the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland  mean  to 
say  that  there  was  any  ioundation  for 
his  Statement?  I  have  sometimes  known 
more  criminals  tried  in  a  single  county  than 
were  tried  in  the  whole  Province  in  I860. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  says  : 

"  That  the  same  influence  that  obtains  the 
appointment  to  a  Colonial  Governorship, 
from  a  British  ministry,  will  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  incumbent,  in  whatever  the  ca- 
price or  the  self-interest  of  the  Governor 
may  dictate,  in  the  most  important  crisis." 

Let  any  fair-minded  man  in  any  country 
read  Lord  Mulgrave  despatches,  and  say 
whether  there  is  any  sign  of  caprice  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  whether  there  is 
not  the  evidence  of  a  manly  nature  strug 
gling  through  difficulties,  always  trying  to 
do  what  appeared  to  him  at  the  moment  to 
be  right.  Could  any  opposition  or  govern- 
ment do  anything  for  Lord  Mulgrave  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  His  position  is  independent  of 
anything  we  can  do,  just  as  long  as  he  admi- 
nisters the  government  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. The  only  risk  that  any  British 
Governor  runs  is  this,  that  he  shall  be  proved 
in  Parliament  not  to  have  understood  the 
free  system  he  is  sent  to  administer  ;  but  as 
long  as  he  did  what  was  fair  and  upright 
what  had  Lord  Mulgrave  to  fear  I 

But  we  are  told  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Cumberland — "I  am  informed  that  Lord 
Mulgrave  has  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
slander  the  late  government  in  a  despatch  to 
Your  Grace."  Fancy  such  a  passage  as 
that  being  written  on  mere  supposition.  Now 
the  despatches  are  before  us,  and  will  any 
body  point  to  the  line  where  Lord  Mul- 
grave has  laid  himself  open  to  that  charge  ? 
it  was  a  strange  attack,  entirely  without 
foundation. 

But  the  learned  gentleman  deprecates 
the  manner  in  which  Colonial  Govern- 
ors are  appointed,  and  the  exclusion  of 
colonists  from  the  gubernatorial  chair. 
Well,  as  I  said  before,  whenever  the 
hon.  gentleman  wishes  to  raise  the  broad 
question  to  what  extent  British  colonists 
should  share  the  higher  patronage  of  the  em- 
pire we  shall  be  prepared  to  give  it  that  se- 
rious consideration  which  a  question  of 
so  much  importance  demands.  But  I  can- 
not understand  the  sincerity  of  a  man  who 
only  suddenly  discovers,  when  out  of  office 
— when  Lord  Mulgrave  is  maintaining  an  in- 
dependent attitude,  that  colonists  have  been 
excluded  for  years,  and  that  new  modes  of 
selection  should  be  preferred. 

The  hon.  gentlemen  next  alludes  to  the 
fact  of  the  Governor  receiving  $15,000  a 
year,  whilst  the  State  of  Maine  only  gives 
that  officer  $1500.  I  would  ask  him  why  he 
did  not  move  against  the  salary  the  other  day 
if  he  considered  it  too  large  1 

Dr.  Tuppkr — I  had  not  the  power. 


Hon.  Prov.  Secrete ay — The  hon  mem- 
ber had  not  the  will.  Why  did  he  not  do  so 
when  he  had  the  power  ?  He  only  discover- 
ed that  the  salary  was  too  large,  and  that  the 
mode  of  selecting  governors  was  a  little  too 
expensive,  after  he  discovered  that  Lord 
Mulgrave  could  neither  be  intimidated  nor  en- 
trapped. 

We  are  next  told  that  "  it  will  become  ne- 
cessary to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament."  What  is  to  become 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl 
of  Mulgrave  should  the  learned  gentle- 
man carry  out  his  threat  ?  There  are  shrewd 
men  in  the  Imperial  Parliament — men  who 
can  see  through  all  these  flimsy  papers  in  the 
slightest  possible  compass  of  time;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  if  the  hon.  gentlemen  were 
there  to  argue  their  case  themselves  they 
would  make  much  more  of  it  than  they  did 
before  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  learned  member  said  something  the 
other  day  about  "  this  man  Howe."  Well, 
I  think"  this  man  Tupper  '  could  not  have 
felt  much  complimented  when  he  got  the 
quiet  answer  to  his  memorial : 

"  On  this  subject  I  may  refer  you  to  the 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  Your  Lordship 
dated  the  oOth  August  last,  upon  the  politi- 
cal events  of  the  past  session,  which  form 
the  topics  of  Dr.  Tupper's  communication. 
To  the.  opinions  which  I  therein  expressed  1  fully 
adhere." 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  evidently  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  angry  people,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  his  temper  much 
disturbed.  The  Duke's  ratification  of  Lord 
Mulgrave's  conduct,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
all  that  could  be  desired  : 

"  Placed  in  a  position  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty you  have,  in  my  opinion,  exercised  a 
sound  judgment  in  declining  to  adopt  the 
course  pressed  upon  you  by  the  members  of 
your  late  Council." 

Throughout  the  year  1860  the  opposition 
were  dead  beat.  The  committees  had  re- 
ported. The  government  had  a  majority  of 
nine.  The  Duke  had  come  and  gone,  and 
upon  every  point  submitted  gentlemen  oppo- 
site were  beaten,  and  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Mulgrave  sustained. 

But  at  last  came  the  Cumberland  and  Vic- 
toria elections,  and  I  must  acknowledge  that 
never  did  a  dead  corpse,  touched  by  a  gal- 
vanic battGry,  spring  up  with  more  eccen- 
tric movements  than  did  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite. They  were  preity  nearly  defunct, 
and  tried  with  hawking  about  their  com- 
plaints, and  finding  no  one  to  give  them  any 
comfort ;  but  at  last  by  hard  work  they  did 
get  in  a  third  man  for  Cumberland,  and  by 
bad  management  another  from  Victoria. 

(The  hon.  gentleman  here  attributed  the 
success  in  Cumberland  to  the  Doctor's  great 
exertions  and  his  peculiar  style  of  canvas. 
The  revulsion  and  change  of  sentiment  were 
mere  moonshine.  In  relation  to  Victoria  he 
acknowledged  that  he  conld  not  comprehend 
the  result;  but  he  had  no  doubt,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  given,  that  that  county's  sober 
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second  thought  would  meet  his  entire  ap- 
proval.) 

After  these  elections  I  wrote  a  note  to  His 
Excellency,  in  which  I  stated  that  1  believed 
we  had  a  majority  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country,  and  finish   the  work  of  the 
session;  but,  it  deceived,  it  would  be  my  du- 
ty to  reconstruct  the  government,  or  to  ask 
for  an  appeal  to   the   people.     Let  me   now 
tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that  the  first,  of  these 
difficulties  has  not  yet  arrived.     The  gentle- 
men opposite  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ob- 
struct our  measures,  or  drive  us  to  the  first 
alternative,  a  reconstruction   of  the  govern- 
ment.    There  is  not  a  man  in  this  house  that, 
up  to   this  hour,  can   say    that  I   have  ap- 
proached   him    with    the    expression    of   a 
wish  or  with   the  slightest  inducement,  that 
he  should  aid  us.     While  the  gentlemen  on 
this  side  steadily  support  the    government 
they  are  entitled  to  my  undivided  confidence. 
If  they  tail  me,  or  are  unsteady  in  their  sup- 
port, I  shah  not  hesitate  to  make   the  sacri- 
fices which  it   would  be  then  honorable  to 
make,  or  appeal  to  the  country  if  that  step  be 
indispensible.     Lord  Mulgrave  understands 
my    position — has   understood    it   from    the 
first,  and  I  have  n  ;ver  had    with,   his    Lord- 
ship, on  this  or  any  other  point,  the  slightest 
difference  of  opinion.     I  have    never   dis- 
guised from  Lord  Mulgrave  my  opinion  that 
a  government  that  is  too  weak  is  not  a  good 
one.     I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  govern- 
ments resting  upon  a  mere  nominal  majority 
ofoneortwo.     But  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tlemen   opposite  that  when  His    Lordship 
wrote  his  despatch  in  January  it  was  n^ver 
contemplated  that  because   any  gentleman 
chose  to  run  into  some  other  gentleman's 
county,  and  get  up  petitions  against  him,  that 
these  were  to  be  considered  proof  of  parlia- 
mentary weakness.     The  majority  we  have 
now  is  as  large  as  can  be  ordinarily  expected 
in  a  country  like  this  ;  and  if  there  was  a  dis- 
solution to-morrow  and  the  other  side  were 
successful,  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  would 
have  a  majority  of  more  than  five.     In  the 
House  of  Commons  this  would  be  equal  to 
a  majority  of  60 ;  but  to  tell  me  that  because 
iiome  petitions  are  got  up  we  should  have  a 
dissolution  is  simply  absurd.     If  parliaments 
in  Nova  Scotia  are  to  Ito  dissolved  when  the 
ministry  have  only  a  majority  of  five  or  six, 
at  the   wish  of  outside  parties,   we  should 
have  endless  dissolutions,   and  an   election 
every  year.  There  are  many  people  in  Nova 
Scotia  always  anxious  to  have  an  election — 
the  tavern  keepers  who  make  money  by  a 
contest,  and  all  the  loose  fish  who   wish  to 
be  bought  over  again,  and  a  certain  number 
of  fellows  who  have  no  principle,  but  like  the 
tun  and  the  excitement. 

Is  there  nothing  for  a  Parliament  to  do  in 
Nova  Scotia,  before  it  is  dissolved  ?  I  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  can  be  done,  if  we 
make  a  wise  use  of  our  time.  There  are 
roads  to  open — bridges  to  build — steam-boat 
lines  to  establish — good  laws  to  pass — and  to 
this  work  I  shall  address  myself,  conscious 
that  upon  no  other  terms   can   I  secure   the 


confidence  of  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  of  the  men  who  surround  me. 

Hardly  were  my  letter  and  Lord  Mul- 
grave's  dispatch  sent  across  the  water,  than 
op  jumps  the  hon.  member  for  Annapolis, 
ami  writes  another  missive  to  the  Duke.  On 
Che  distant  prairies  of  the  West,  worn  out 
and  wearv.  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  that 
long  sleep  which  Hie  Grace  is  said  to  have 
taken,  must  have  had  the  figure  of  a  sal- 
low gentleman  with  very  white  hair,  flitting 
through  his  dreams.  But  here  he  is  again, 
on  the  thrcshhold  of  Downing  Street,  and 
what  is  to  be  doue  with  him  ? 

I  have  not  much  time  to  linger  over   this 
letter.      There  are  some  curious  passages  in 
it,  though  it  is  pretty  much  in  the  old  strain. 
His  argument  in  favor  of  a  dissolution,  is  as 
usual,  defective.     Suppose  three  or  four  gen- 
tlemen did  something  wrong,  what  is  his  re- 
medy ?     Scatter  everybody  abroad — that  is, 
55  of  us   must  be  sent  adrift  because  half  a- 
dozen  gentlemen  have  not  read  the  law  as  he 
does,  or  have,  on  their  oaths,  exercised  their 
judgments,  as  they  were    bound    to    do      I 
would  wish  to  know  if  this  is  sound  doctrine 
or  fair  play  ?     The  hon.  gentleman  talks  of 
a  dissolution  as  if  it  were  a  pleasant  pastime, 
whereas   we  all   know   it  is  a  pretty  serious 
thing  to  every  country.     I   have  had   some 
experience  in  this  House,  and  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  dissolutions  ;  and  what  has  been 
the  invariable  result  ?     That  one-fourth  at 
least,   and   often   one  tnird  of  the  members, 
never  come   back.     I  am   not  speaking  of 
either    party,     but  of    the     House    as    a 
whole,  and    I  would  ask,  in  view  of  the   re- 
sults of  this  experience,  would  not  the   hon. 
gentleman  reward  his  own  supporters  in  a 
most  unhandsome  way?     He  tells  them — 
scatter  both  sides,  spend  your  money,  risk 
vour  seats  :  I  krunv  a  lot  of  vou  will  never 
return  ;  but  what  care  I,  if  I  come  back  with 
a  majority  ? 

Where  is  the  hon.  gentleman's  gratitude 
to  his  supporters'?  Tt  is  very  like  that  of 
the  veiled  prophet  who  tells  his  followers,  as 
they  die  around  him,  "  Ye  would  be  dupes 
and  fools,  and  so  ye  ar»."  But  the  hon.  ge»t!c- 
man  gave  the  finishing  touch  when  he.  call- 
ed the  Duke's  attention  to  Dr.  Tupper's 
election  speech  at  Amherst,  which  he  sent 
across  the  water.  I  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  extraordinary  idea  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Annapolis  sending  a 
hustings'  speech  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
— a  man  surrounded  with  innumerable 
claims  upon  his  time,  literally  borne  down 
with  a  load  of  official  cares,  and  who  never 
gets  time  to  read  the  husting's  speeches 
made  by  his  own  friends  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  the  lion,  gentleman  must 
also  send  what  was  not  a  report  of  my  speech 
in  reply.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  wounded  that 
my  speech  was  not  sent  with  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Cumberland,  for  I  am  sure  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  could  find  little  time 
to  read  either ;  but,  at  all  events,  if  he  deter- 
mined to  send  it,  he  should  have  given  a 
correct  version  of  what  I  did  say.  Never 
was  there  a  more  contemptible  advantage  at- 
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tempted  to  be  taken  by  one  public  man  of 
another,  than  \n  that  instance. 

This  garbled  report  says,  "  I  admitted  that 
Mr  McLean's  appointment  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate one  for  the  Government."  I  paid 
no  such  thine.  But  I  did  say  that  if  1 
wished  to  traffic  the  office  of  sheriff.  I  could 
have  saved  the  election.  That  is  my  belief; 
but  I  said  I  preferred  to  do  what  was  just  to 
Mr.  McLean,  rather  than  sacrifice  what  I 
conceived  to  be  principle. 

Dr.  Tuppbr. — The  hon.  gentleman  did 
not  say  a  single  word  about  traffieing  the  of- 
fice. 

Hon.  Prov  Secretary. — lam  sure,  then, 
the  hon.  gentleman's  deaf  ear  was  towards 
me.  I  said,  also,  there  were  other  parties, 
my  own  friends,  who  wished  that  office,  and 
that  disappointment  had  cost  me  some  sup- 
port There  was  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, or  any  regret  expressed  at  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Here  is  another  matter  which  has  not  yet 
been  explained:  "Mr.  Howe  also  admitted 
that  he  sent  a  threatening  letter  by  Mr  Mc- 
Donald, the  Queen's  Printer,  to  Mr.  Sea- 
man, of  Minudie."  This  marvellous  story 
has  been  hawked  about  the  Province,  and 
discussed  over  the  Bay.  Let  me  explain  all 
the  circumstances  in  all  frankness.  The  es- 
tate of  Minudie  contains  120  Frenchmen,  all 
tenants  of  Mr.  Seaman,  and  for  the  last  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years,  at  every  election  in 
Cumberland,  that  horde  has  been  hurled  in 
opposition  to  the  Liberal  party,  by  the  will 
of  one  man,  who  hns  thereby  decided  the 
County  contests,  to  a  large  extent.  When  I 
represented  Cumberland,  the  Irish  Catholics 
were  all.  in  my  f-i.vor,  and  the  Priests  too,  as 
far  as  I  knew  ;  but  not.  one  single  soul  could 
they  influence  on  Lhe  Minudie  Estate,  for  the 
daily  support  of  these  meu  depended  on  Mr. 
Seaman.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  this 
pressure  of  landlordism  was  brought  to  bear 
on  me. 

Mr.  McFakla^e. — The  hon.  gentleman 
will  bear  in  mind  that  not  one-half  of  these 
men  are  Frenchmen — they  are  as  independ- 
ent a  class  of  men  as  there  are  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia. 

Hon.  Prov.  Secretary. — These  men.  in 
my  time,  would  have  voted  for  me,  and  their 
priests  wished  it,  but  they  dared  not,  and 
never  did.  Now  when  the  last  election  was 
going  on,  I  felt  that  this  mode  of  settling 
great  county  elections  by  the  will  of  one 
man,  was  a  novelty  in  Nova  Scotia.  By  the 
law  of  the  land  I  am  entitled  to  a  single  vote 
— but  it  is  contrary  to  its  spirit  that  T  or  any 
other  man  should  have  a  hundred  votes  I 
saw  Mr.  Seaman  myself,  and  some  of  his 
friends,  and  I  advised  him  not  to  brmg  up 
again  this  body  of  men  to  oppose  the  Go- 
vernt,  and  I  believe  if  he  had  been  left  to  hij 
own  deliberate  judgment,  he  would  not  have 
done  so  at  the  last  election.  However,  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  he 
was  warmed  up  to  the  contest.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  thought  it  was  quite  compa- 
tible with  my  views  and  opinions  to  send  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Seaman,  and  in  order  that  there 


might  be  no  mistake,  I  wroie  a  note  for  my 
friend  to  read  to  him.  I  gave  him  notice 
that  if  he  exerted  his  power  and  brought  up 
his  tenants,  it  would  be  abated  if  there  was 
any  law  to  d&  it,  and  if  there  was  none,  the 
law  ought  to  be  changed.  My  friend  wa.s 
also  instructed  to  make  him  understand  that 
as  the  Seignorial  Tenures  had  been  swept 
away  in  Canada,  and  as  a  similar  course  was 
being  advocated  in  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
that  free  Nova  Scotians  were  not  going  to 
support  much  longer  any  system  which  had 
been  condemned  in  other  colonies.  I  freely 
admit  I  did  write  such  a  letter  and  send  such 
a  message.  If  there  is  no  remedy,  we  must 
submit ;  but,  if  there  is,  both  the  policy  and 
spirit  of  our  laws  make  it  our  duty  to  apply 
it. 

After  a  slight  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  last  pithy  dispatch,  the  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  he  had  now  reviewed 
the  correspondence,  including  four  letter* 
written  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  The 
review  was  imperfect,  but  it  was  apparent 
from  end  to  end  that  these  gentlemen  were 
lecturing  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  majority  of 
this  House,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
people  of  Nova  Scotia,  upon  elevated  senti- 
ment, and  upon  the  necessity  of  law  and  or- 
der. 

The  solemnity  of  an  oath  and  a  sacred  re- 
gard to  truth,  were  sagely  inculcated.  But 
I  ask  the  House  to  observe  that  in  all  our 
Minutes  of  Council  they  could  only  attack 
one  statement  easily  defended,  and  in  Lord 
Mulgrave's  dispatches  but  one  passage  is  as- 
sumed to  be  inaccurate,  and  that  is  sustained 
by  evidence  that  cannot  be  put  aside.  Let 
me  now  gather  out  of  these  five  documents 
of  their's,  materials  for  a  pyramid  of  misre- 
presentation. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  over  these 
five  documents,  and  here,  in  the  presence  of 
this  House,  and  of  (his  country,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  show  that  these  five  documents  con- 
tain at  least  fifteen  gross  misstatements. 

(Turning  to  Mr.  Johnston's  Letters  of  the 
9th  June) : 

It  was  untrue  "  That  seven  $rere,  by  law, 
disqualified  to  be  elected."  He  knew  that 
Chipman  and  Blan^hard  had  both  re- 
signed. 

It  was  untrue  that  "all  or  a  majority  "  of 
the  members  for  Queens,  would  support  tlm 
Government. 

It  was  untrue  that  the  Opposition  of  1859 
was  so  divided  in  sentiment  that  they  could 
not  form  a  Government. 

It  was  untrue  that  there  was  any  founda- 
tion for  the  "  belief  that,  when  the  House 
met,  the  Government  would  be  sustained." 

It  was  untrue  that  five  of  the  men  elected 
could  not  take  the  "  Oath  of  Qualification  " 

Taking  Mr.  Johnston's  letters  to  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  21st  of  June,  185(.) : 

It  is  untrue  that  governors  are  selected 
"  without  the  acquiescence  or  knowledge  ot 
the  people." 

It  is  untrue  that  "  party  bias  and  prejudice 
and  interests  destroy  public  opinion,  and  de- 
base the  popular  sentiment." 
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It  is  untrue  that  "  Lord  Mulgrave  allowed 
(he  government  to  be  seized  in  opposition  1 1 
the  expressed  instructions  of  the  Crown." 

It  is  untrue  that  '•  party  interests  have  era- 
dicated public  opinion,  and  suppressed  a 
wholesome  popular  sentiment."  That  "  infe- 
rior or  unworthy  men  force  themselves  into 
the  highest  judicial  and  official  situations" 

Taking  the  Executive  Council's  letter  of 
25th  July,  1869  : 

It  was  untrue  That  "  but  twenty-one  of 
the  memorialists  occupy  the  seats  in  the  As- 
sembly which  they  claim." 

It  was  untrue  "  That  the  writ  for  East 
Halifax  carried  on  its  face  its  own  illegality ." 

Taking  the  Councils  letter  of  28th  July, 
1869  : 

It  was  untrue  that  any  members  of  the 
Opposition  "could  not  take  the  qualification 
oath,  or  vote  without  a  bold  and  open  defiance 
of  law." 

It  was  untrue  that  *'  no  public  officer  had 
been  unworthy  dismissed." 

It  was  untrue  "That  2G  pledged  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  were  elected 
whose  seats  were  free  from  any  legal  disqua- 
lification." 

It  was  untrue  "  that  the  Representation 
hill  was  based  on  broad  and  comprehensive 
principles,  recognized  and  advocated  by  lead- 
ing men  of  all  parties." 

Referring  to  Dr.  Tupper's  letter  of  the  29th 
of  October,  1860: 

It  is  untrue  that  "  Lord  Mulgrave  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  slander  the  late  Govern- 
ment " 

It  is  untrue  that  Lord  Mulgrave  had  any 
"interest"  in  the  questions  at  issue. 

(The  Prov.  Secretary  commented  on  these 
passages,  but  we  must  condense,  as  our  re- 
port is  already  so  long. 

He  denied  that  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr. 
Johnston  of  the  state  of  Society  in  Nova 
Scotia,  was  accurate.  He  contrasted  our  ru- 
ral districts  and  civic  population  with  those 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Islands  or  any 
other  country,  and  declared  that  there  was  as 
much  manly,  political  sentiment  here,  as  else- 
where. Greater  men  might  have  been 
trained  on  wider  fields  of  exertion,  but  our 
politicians  were  as  pure,  and  our  people  as 
honest  and  intelligent  as  they  were  in  the 
British  Islands  or  any  where  else.  It  ill  be- 
came the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  An- 
napolis to  libel  and  slander  his  own  country, 
lie  enforced  the  argument  that  Mr.  Johnston 
having  advised  Lord  Mulgrave  to  accept  the 
Speaker,  was  powerless  to  complain  of  ille- 
gality when*  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
came.  The  clerks  and  the  chaplain  were 
elected  on  the  same  day  by  the  same  gentle- 
men, and  if  Mr.  J.'s  argument  was  sound, 
the  Journals  were  an  illegal  record,  and  the 
prayers  which  ascended  to  Heaven  every 
morning  for  a  blessing  on  their  deliberations, 
were  ottered  by  an  officer  whose  election 
was  a  mockery  and  a  fraud. ) 

We  have  been  told,  over  and  over  again, 
that  Lord  Mulgrave  knew  that  these  men 
were  disqualified,  and  that  he  should  have 
acted  on  his  personal  knowledge  of  the   facts. 


I  ask  the  learned  member  for  Annapoiis,  if  he 
has  not  many  a  time  known  that  a  man  had 
committed  a  crime?  lias  he  not,  as  Counsel, 
had  personal  knowledge,  many  times,  of  the 
guilt  of  his  clients?  But  would  he  convict 
them  on  his  personal  knowledge?  Or  would 
he  not  throw  around  thorn  all  the  guards  and 
securities  of  British  law  ?  Nay,  sir,  when  the 
guilty  man  was  brought  into  court,  would  not 
he,  who  knew  fifty  times  more  about  his 
case  than  Lord  Mulgrave  ^.id  about  tihe.se  men's 
disqualifications,  fuel  it  his  duty  to  defend 
that  prisoner  until  he  was  either  convicted  or 
acquitted,  by  testimony  taken  in  open  court 
and  sifted  by  cross  examination  ?  There  is  a 
curious  passage  in  the  lives  of  the  old  English 
Chief  Justices.  Some  persons  may  have  a 
very  degraded  opinion  of  the  Bench  of  Nova 
Scotia  ;  but  even  in  Old  England,  men  have 
reached  the  Bench  through  curious  paths  and 
strange  vicissitudes.  Chief  Justice  Holt  once 
tried  a  highwayman,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged.  Thinking  he  recognized  one  of  his 
early  companions  (for  wild  fellows  at  the 
Universities  sometimes  supported  themselves 
by  taking  a  purse  upon  the  road),  after  the 
ti  ial  was  over  he  visited  the  man  in  his  prison 
at  night,  aud  a  startling  conversation  took 
place  between  the  highwayman  and  the  Chief 
Justice.  They  recognized  each  other  at  once 
as  old  pals,  and  when  Holt  asked,  "Where 
are  the  rest  of  the  gang?"  the  highwayman 
answered,  "  All  hanged  but  you  and  I,  my 
Lord."  I  quote  the  anecdote,  because  it  sup- 
plies a  pregnant  illustration.  When  that  man 
was  being  tried,  the  Judge  knew  that  he  was 
a  highwayman,  but  he  did  not  think  of  trying 
him  Sy  what  he  knew.  If  he  had  convicted 
him  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  not  upon 
clear  testimony  produced  in  Court,  he  would 
have  committed  murder.  I  went  once  with  an 
old  friend  of  mine  into  a  cell  ;  I  heard  the 
Counsel  and  the  prisoner  discuss  the  nature 
of  a  crime  which  had  been  committed.  It  was 
an  idle  curiosity  that  took  me  there,  and  cer- 
tainly I  never  went  again.  Though  I  did  tiot 
understand  the  law  very  clearly,  I  suspected, 
and  my  friend  knew,  that  a  murder  had  been 
committed.  But  my  friend  went  into  Court 
and  threw  around  the  prisoner  all  the  secu- 
rities of  law,  and  detending  him  eloquently, 
reduced  the  crime  to  manslaughter.  It  was 
murder,  notwithstanding;  but  who  could  hang 
the  man?  And  will  the  learned  member  for 
Annapolis,  trained  in  these  principles,  ask 
Lord  Mulgrave  to  prejudge  and  convict  mem- 
bers of  this  house  on  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge? Were  any  Lieutenant  Governor  to  do 
this,  he  would  violate  every  principle  that  is 
recognized  for  the  security  of  Parliament  at 
home,  and  that  guards  men's  lives  and  liber- 
ties in  the  courts  of  law. 

[The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  then  re- 
lated an  incident  in  the  life  of  Wedderburne, 
afterwards  Lord  Loughborough.  A  very  vio- 
lent Judge,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  in- 
sulting members  of  the  bar  practising  in  the 
Edinburgh  Courts,  one  day  treated  Wedder- 
burne, then  a  young  Barrister,  with  rudeness. 
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lie  resented  it  immediately  ;  and  when  called 
on  to  retract  or  apologize,  indignantly  re- 
fused, and  stripping  his  gown  from  his  shoul- 
ders, threw  it  on  the  bar,  declaring  his  deter- 
mination never  to  practice  in  that  Court  again. 
He  kept  his  word.  He  left  his  country,  rather 
than  practice  before  a  Judge  who  he  thought 
disgraced  the  Bench.] 

Though  I  do  not  much  admire  Lord  Lough- 
borough as  a  politician!,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  his  conduct  prior  to  the  American  Re- 
volution ;  still,  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
learned  member  for  Annapolis,  I  must  extol 
the  spirit  of  independence  which  he  evinced  at 
the  bar.  That  hon.  gentleman  missed  the 
finest  opportunity  that  was  ever  ottered  to  a 
lawyer  in  this  colony  to  make  a  reputation  as 
imperishable  as  the  profession.  Sir,  had  the 
learned  member  walked  into  .Court,  and 
hung  his  old  -silk  gown  up  before  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  walked  out  again,  from  that 
moment,  whatever  their  previous  rivalries  had 
been,  James  W.  Johnston  would  have  towered 
above  William  Young,  like  Ossa  o'er  a  wart. 
From  that  moment  all  comparisons  would  have 
been  odious.  If  the  judge  were  innocent,  still 
the  independent  barrister  would  have  towered 
in  sublimity  above  him ;  if  guilty,  as  the  shadow 
of  Poc  B,  that  sat  above  his  door,  sunk 

into  his  soul  till  he  went  mad,  the  shadow  of 
that  old  silk  gown,  hanging  on  the  bar  before 
him,  would  never,  sleeping  or  waking,  have 
passed  from  the  mind  of  William  Young.  In 
two  years  there  would  have  been  a  vacancy; 
for  it  would  have  driven  him  mad;  and  when 
the  succession  came  to  her  great  Barrister,  all 
Nova  Scotia  would  have  gone  mad  for  joy. 
When  he  died,  his  country  would  have  built  a 
stately  monument  over  his  bones.  Year  by  year 
young  races  of  students,  in  bright  succession, 
would  go  arid  strew  flowers  and  ever-greens  and 
shed  grateful  tears  upon  his  grave;  and,  as  for 
that  old  silk  gown,  it  would  "have  sold  for  a  fabu- 
lous prii  c;  nay,  every  silken  thread  would  have 
been  seized  and  woven  into  ornaments  to  deck 
the  breast  of  beauty ,  and  cherished  as  relics  to 
all  futute  times.  Women,  that  nothing  else 
could  \s\x\,  would  say  to  their  lovers — "  Bring 
me,  in  a  brooch,  a  thread  of  that  old  silk 
g<  wn,  and  I  am  yours  forever." 

But  I  must  now  turn  to  consider  some  few 
passages  of  the  .speech  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man delivered  the  other  day.  In  the  second 
column  he  says  : 

"The  prerogative,  once  the  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  tyrants  to  oppress,  is  now  the 
auxiliary  for  sustaining  the  people's  rights. 
Let  me  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
desc  of  the  prerogative  given  in  Black- 

stone's  commentaries:  'For  prerogative  con- 
ing (as  Mr.  Locke  has  well  defined  iti  in 
the  discretionary  power  of  acting  for  the 
i,  where  the  p  sitive  laws  are  silent, 
if  that  discretionary  power  be  abused  to  the 
public  detriment,  such  prerogative  is  exerted 
in  an  unconstitutional  manner.'  " 

Let  me  ask,  who  is  to  exorcise  the  discre- 
tion ?  is  it  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  or  the 
whole  body  of  the  opposition  ?  He  knows  full 
well,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  who,  in  the  ex- 


ercise of  his  discretion,  was  entitled  to  respect. 

But  there  are,  on  the  exercise  of  preroga- 
tive, conscitutional  restraints.  If  I  remember 
aright,  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton,  directed  his  ministry  to  dis- 
solve; they  declined,  and  he  then  determined 
to  dissolve  the  house  himself ;  but  when  he 
came  to  look  into  the  matter,  he  paused,  and 
then  he  found  that  the  constitutional  mode  was 
to  dismiss  his  ministry,  appoint  another,  and 
dissolve  the  house  :  because  the  ministry  who 
dissolve  must  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
dissolution.  The  hon;  member  will  therefore 
allow  me  to  say  that  no  Lieut.  Governor  has 
the  power,  without  advice,  to  dissolve  the 
house;  but,  if  the  ministry  will  not  dissolve,  he 
can  dismiss  them,  and  appoint  others,  who  must 
be  ready  to  sign  and  defend  the  proclamation. 

I  was  much  amused  by  the  hon.  gentleman's 
reference  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  I  am  fami- 
liar with  the  life,  and  have  always  admired 
the  public  conduct,  of  that  great  statesman; 
and  I  used  to  be  very  familiar  with  that  old 
story  about  Wilkes.  But  Chatham  demanded 
a  dissolution,  because  a  man  having  no  majori- 
ty was  seated  in  the  house.  Here,  the  learned 
member  demands  a  dissolution,  because  men 
who  have  majorities,  and  are  declared  eligible 
to  sit  by  sworn  committees,  are  not  turned  out 
contrary  to  law.  The  cases  are  not  parallel, 
but  if  they  were,  does  not  the  hon.  member 
know  that,  even  when  so  great  a  man  as  Lord 
Chatham  stormed  in  favor  of  a  dissolution,  his 
arguments  were  laughed  at,  and  that  the  Par- 
liament was  not  dissolved?  Chatham,  we  are 
told,  defended  the  liberties  of  America.  So  he 
did,  because  British  Governors  and  Parlia- 
ments dictated  to  Colonial  Legislatures,  and 
overrode  their  laws;  but  if  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies had  had  no  greater  grievances  than  those 
Ave  hear  of  now,  Lord  Chatham  would  have 
had  but  little  scope  for  his  eloquent  appeals. 
Would  they  have  complained  had  they  been 
left,  as  we  are,  to  deal  with  their  internal 
questions  as  they  wished?  No;  they  com- 
plained because  English  Governors  trampled 
upon  the  rights  of  their  parliaments,  as  the 
member  for  Annapolis  desires  that  Lord  Mul- 
grave  should  trample  upon  ours. 

The  hon.  member  should  never  have  brought 
the  Preeper  trial  here.  J  pronounce  no  opin- 
ion at  this  moment  as  to  the  main  facts  of  that 
case  ;  but  the  hon.  member  knows  that  he 
cooped  up  in  jail  for  a  whole  summer,  a  num- 
ber of  men  whom  he  could  not  get  a  grand  jury 
to  arraign,  and  that  the  only  man  he  tried 
was  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  his  country.  Sir, 
blood  was  shed  ;  but  who  began  the  affray  ? 
Those  who  outnumbered  and  outraged  the 
S! nailer  party.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
that  question  ;  where  blood  has  been  shed,  it 
is  a  solemn  thing.  Let  us  at  all  events  hope 
and  pray  that  innocent  blood  will  never  cry 
aloud  for  justice  in  this  country  or  anywhere 
else  in  vain.  What  is  the  character  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  given  of  his  own  country,  both 
in  reference  to  this  trial,  and  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  house?  That  it  is  impossible  to  get  a, 
just  decision  here,  or  a  verdict  in  a  crimina 
case  in   Halifax  or  Colchester.      I  say  it 
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shameful  that  a  man,  standing  in  his  eminent 
position,  should  scatter  abroad  such  an  in- 
famous libel  upon  Nova  Scotia.  But  if  this  be 
true,  the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland  tells 
ns  he  is  the  father  of  the  jury  law.  If  lie  is, 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Annapolis  cannot 
get  a  verdict  under  that  law,  we  must  come  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion,  cither  that  the  hon. 
gentleman's  statement  is  a  slander  upon  his 
country,  or  else  that  his  colleague's  jury  law 
is  not  worth  a  rush. 

The  hon.  gentleman  says  they  pressed  upon 
the  Lieut.  Governor  the  fact  that  a  reaction 
had  taken  place  in  the  country  before  they 
resigned.  If  they  did,  they  were  wrong,  and 
Lord  Mulgrave  was  justified  in  rejecting  their 
advice.  Let  him  look  to  the  returns  from  the 
Hants,  Colchester,  and  East  Halifax  elections, 
ran  just  after  they  retired,  and  what  is  the 
result  ?  That  the  elections  in  all  these  coun- 
ties were  carried  by  larger  and  more  tri- 
umphant majorities  than  on  the  12th  of  May; 
showing  clearly  that  at  the  time  they  were 
trying  to  make  the  Governor  believe  that  a  re- 
action had  taken  place, the  contrary  was  the  fact. 

The  hon.  gentleman  says,  suppose  three 
judges  were  to  offer  themselves  for  three  seats 
and  be  elected,  would  not  Lord  Mulgrave 
know  they  were  judges,  and  act  upon  the 
knowledge  ?  I  will  tell  him  what  he  would 
do.  If  he  had  a  sagacious  adviser  beside  him, 
he  would  say — If  you  have  a  desire  for  legis- 
lation, and  prefer  taking  a  seat  on  the  red 
benches,  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  select  three 
worthy  men  to  take  your  places  on  the  other 
bench.  A  very  slight  intimation  of  that  kind 
would  very  soon  vindicate  the  law,  and  relieve 
all  parties  from  embarrassment. 

He  refers  also  to  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Lord  Mulgrave,  that  he  had  atone  time  held 
the  office  of  Solicitor  General  whilst  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  savs  that  was  before 
Constitutional  Government  was  introduced. 
Not  so  ;  Constitutional  Government  came  m 
with  Lord  Falkland.  When  he  sat  down  in 
the  Council,  he  occupied  precisely  the  same 
position  that  Mr.  McCully  does  now. 

He  dwells  very  much  upon  what  happened 
in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  McLellan,  Smith  and 
Cochran,  towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  argued  throughout  that  our  Government 
depended  upon  these  men.  Does  he  not 
know  that  by  the  time  these  committees  re- 
ported, we  had  a  majority  of  nine,  and  were 
thus  able,  if  necessary,  to  send  these  men  to 
these  elections,  and  preserve  our  majority 
until  they  were  re-elected  1 

We  have,  of  course,  an  onslaught  as  usual 
on  Colin  Campbell  and  Hatfield.  Let  me 
tell  these  gentlemen  that  there  is  a  very  il- 
lustrious example  ^to  justify  their  course. 
Edmund  Burke  was  as  eloquent  a  man,  as 
profound  a  statesman,  as  has  ever  figured  in 
the  political  history  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
we  all  remember  that  when  the  French  revo- 
lution broke  out,  he  not  only  severed  the  po- 
litical ties  that  bound  him  tc  the  Whigs,  but 
the  personal  friendship  that  existed  between 
him  and  Fox,  the  friend  of  his  early  youth. 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  time  when  Fox 
and  Burke,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  separat- 


ed on  the  floors  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  Fox,  bending  across  to  his  friend, 
whispered,  "  This  need  not  change  our 
friendship,"  but  was  repulsed.  Edmund 
Burke  could  change  his  side  and  separate 
from  the  friends  of  his  early  days,  and  yet  be 
no  traitor  !  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
men  in  this  country  are  to  be  trammeled  and 
tied  down  by  iron  rules  that,  in  the  mother 
country,  every  man  laughs  to  scorn ! 

When  I  am  told  by  the  learned  member 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  exercises  his 
functions  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  I  answer  it  is  not  true.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  meanest  man  in  Nova  Scotia 
has  ever  been  denied  a  hearing  by  Lord 
Mulgrave  whilst  in  this  colony ;  that  there  is 
a  single  soul  who,  by  petition  or  personal  re- 
monstrance having  claimed  his  sympathy, 
has  not  had  his  claim  allowed., 

(Mr.  Howe  laughed  at  the  member  for 
Annapolis  for  complaining  that  Hatfield  and 
Campbell  had  invested  the  capital  entrusted 
to  them  by  their  constituents  in  the  wrong 
concern.  They  were  right,  finding  that  the 
Johhston  bank  was  broke,  to  seek  another 
and  a  secure  investment). 

We  are  told  that  these  two  men  were  ac- 
tuated by  personal  and  selfish  motives.  But 
this  is  not  true.  A  seat  in  the  Executive 
Council  was  offered  to  Mr.  Campbell  months 
before  he  finally  accepted  it ;  it  was  not  so- 
licited by  him  ;  it  is  not  at  this  moment  va- 
lued more  than  the  fulfilment  of  honorable 
obligations.  As  to  Mr.  Hatfield,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  the  means  at  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's disposal,  when  in  the  government, 
could  for  a  single  instant  have  made  him  do 
that  which  his  own  conscience  did  not 
instruct  him  to  be  upright  and  honest. 

In  closing  my  remarks  upon  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  I  will  not  follow  his  bad 
example,  and  indulge  in  coarse  and  scurril- 
ous language.  I  may  be  pardoned,  however, 
if  I  sketch  the  portraits  of  some  gentlemen 
opposite  by  borrowing  a  couplet  or  two  from 
a  poem  addressed  by  glorious  old  John  Dry- 
den  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl  ot  Mulgrave. 
The  learned  member  for  Annapolis  might 
fairly  be  likened  to  that  troubler  of  other 
times,  who,  the  poet  tells  us,  was 

"  Raised  only  by  his  mercenary  tongue, 
For  railing  smoothlv,  and  for  reasoning  wrong." 

And  might  we  not  find  on  that  side,  also, 
soaie  resemblance  to  another  worthy 

"  Who  by  the  world  was  thought  exceeding  wise 
Only  for  taking  pains  and  telling  lies." 
I  will  close  with  a  single  reference  to  a  to- 
pic touched  upon  by  two  or  three  gentlemen 
opposite.  The  Catholic  members  this  ses- 
sion have  given  no  offence.  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say  that  they  have  receded  from 
any  ground  that  they  may  have  taken  in  fa- 
vor of  their  church ;  but  this  I  may  assert, 
that  they  have  displayed  no  bigotry  or  intol- 
erance, but  have  rather  evinced  a  desire  to 
further  public  business,  as  men  charged  with 
mutual  obligations  ;  and  so  far  as  my  memo- 
ry serves,  they  have  given  no  offence  by  a 
single  coarse  or  unhandsome  observation. 
But  there  is  hardly  any  member  of  the  Op- 
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position  pretending  to  be  a  leader,  who  does 
not  bring  up  the  Oetholic  controversy.  Now 
a  word  or  two  upon  that  point.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  think  such  gentlemen  are 
consulting  feelings  of  good  taste  or  acting 
wisely,  when  they  seek  eternally  to  mingle 
religious  animosities  with  our  debates. 

I  cannot  help  smiling  when  I  see  these 
great  champions  of  the  Catholic  cause  thrust- 
ing themselves  forward,  as  though  religious 
strife  was  a  necessary  element  of  legislation  ! 
The  hon.  member  for  Annapolis  told  us  that, 
having  insulted  the  Catholics,  we  were  now 
"  crouching  at  their  feet."  I  am  speaking 
in  the  presence  of  those  gentlemen,  and  I  de- 
nounce the  statement  as  a  foul  slander.  I 
have  made  no  overtures  to  those  gentlemen. 
I  have  asked  no  aid  from  them.  I  have  re- 
spected their  position,  perhaps  their  preju- 
dices, and  have  maintained  my  own,  but  I 
have  transacted  the  public  business  with 
their  co-operation  and  assistance — that  is 
what  I  intend  to  do.  The  member  for  An- 
napolis evidently  desires  that  the  Catholic 
members  should  bind  themselves  together  as 
a  religious  organization,  and  form  a  part  of 
Ms  tail  for  ever.  His  only  hope  of  political 
salvation  is  that  they  should  do  this  ;  for  he 
knows  that  he  never  had  a  policy  that  could 
command  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this 
country,  and  that  it  was  only  by  an  accident 
that  he  seized  the  Administration.  What 
love  has  he  for  Catholics,  or  they  for  him  ? 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  when  the  torch 
light  procession  took  place  the  other  night, 
and  the  hon.'  member  for  Annapolis  was  ha- 
ranguing the  crowd,  he  heard  one  Irishman 
say  to  another — 

"  Dennis,  do  you  think,  after  all,  the  ould 
fellow  likes  us  much  V 

"  Yis,"  said  Dennis ;  "just  as  much  as  the 
divil  does  holy  wather." 
(Great  laughter.) 

But  he  tells  the  Catholics  that  I  insulted 
their  Church  !  I  tell  him  that  I  but  defend- 
ed my  own.  I  tell  him  more  ;  I  never  took 
an  unruly  member,  and  claimed  for  him  the 
right  to  disturb  a  Catholic  congregation,  and 
to  make  faces  at  the  priests  at  the  altar.  He 
did  that,  and  yet  he  is  now  so  careful  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ! 

Then  the  member  for  Cumberland  patron- 
izes the  Catholics !  But  they  see  through 
him,  and  laugh  at  him.  "  Does  he  not  look 
like  O'Connell  V  said  an  Irishman  the  other 
night,  laughing  and  winking  his  eye.  Fan- 
cy the  member  for  Cumberland  trying  to 
look  like  Dan.,  and  satisfy  the  Irish  taste  for 
fun  and  declamation  !  You  might  as  well 
mistake  the  tumultuous  heaving  of  the  waves 
in  a  storm  on  the  Atlantic,  for  the  white 
squalls  that  pass  over  the  doctor's  mental 
Mediterranean ! 

As  respects  the  Catholics,  they  left  me 
foolishly  and  without  cause,  and  like  little 
Bo-peep  in  the  nursery  rhymes,  I  let  them 
alone  till  they  choose  to  come  home,  wagging 
their  tails  behind  them.  (Laughter.)  They 
will  soon  tire  of  the  short  and  bitter  pastures 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Annapolis, 
where  bigotry  and  intolerance,  hypocrisy  and 
selfishness,  are  the  natural  products  of  the  soil. 


I  do  not  think  it  wise  for  the  Catholics  of 
this  country  to  play  the  hon.  gentleman's 
game,  to  bind  themselves  in  a  religious 
league,  and  keep  up  a  continual  war  with 
the  Protestant  population.  If  I  wished  to 
keep  power  forever  I  would  desire  that  they 
should  do  nothing  else  ;  for  being  a  minority 
they  must  always  be  beaten.  So  long  as  reli- 
gious organization  is  kept  up  on  one  side,  just 
so  longwill  there  be  antagonistic  combinations; 
and  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall.  When 
the  whole  body  combined  against  me  I  re- 
sisted manfnlly  and  did  my  devoir;  but  when 
the  fight  was  over  my  own  sound  judgment 
told  me  that  to  perpetuate  that  quarrel,  to 
keep  up  that  religious  ferment,  was  not  wise 
in  a  mixed  community,  and  would  not  pro- 
duce a  beneficial  result. 

Sir,  I  deal  with  this  mattter,  as  I  have 
dealt  with  it  from  first  to  last  since  I 
assumed  the  leadership  of  this  government, 
with  the  utmost  explicitness  and  frankness. 
I  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  either  Pro- 
testants or  Catholics  ;  what  I  believe  to  be 
fair  and  honest  between  man  and  man,  that 
•I  am  prepared  to  do.  I  resisted  the  Catho- 
lics when  I  considered  that  they  combined 
for  improper  purposes,  and  in  an  improper 
spirit ;  as  I  would  resist  to-morrow  any  other 
religious  combination ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  conduce  to  the  harmony  of  public  bu- 
siness to  have  religious  Controversy  forever 
mingled  with  our  debate.  The  learned  mem- 
ber for  Annapolis  should  be  the  last  man  to 
attempt  to  stop  the  public  business  with  old 
controversies,  for,  if  my  recollection  serves 
me,  when  my  first  letter  was  published,  the 
hon.  member  for  Annapolis,  in  the  presence 
of  three  or  four  persons  in  a  stage  coach, 
said  he  was  proud  that  there  was  an  indivi- 
dual in  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  the  courage  to 
tell  those  people  the  truth.  This  I  heard 
from  a  person  who  was,  I  think,  in  the  coach 
at  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Johnston  —  Give  your  au- 
thority. 

Hon.  Provincial  Secretary — I  think 
it  was  Mr  Ross  of  Pictou.  I  also  believe 
there  is  extant  a  letter  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cumberland,  written  about  the  same 
period  to  an  individual  in  this  c'ty,  and  ex- 
pressing the  same  opinion.'  And  it. would  be 
more  becoming  in  both  the  learned  members 
if  they  left  the  Catholic  members  of  this 
House  to  take  care  of  themselves  hereafter. 

In  conclusion  the  Provincial  Secretary 
said  that  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  praise  .the  speeches  of  his  support- 
ers. It  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that 
the  luminous  expositions  made  by  the  learn- 
ed Attorney  General  and  the  Financial  Se- 
cretary had  never  boen  answered  and  could 
not  be  shaken  ;  and  as  respected  his  honora- 
ble friend,  Mr.  Morrison,  there  was  a  single 
passage  of  his  speech  which  he  would  not 
exchange  for  a  whole  volume  of  declamation 
— it  was  that,  in  which  he  told  the  learned 
member  for  Annapolis  that  he  regretted  to 
see  a  nian  so  old,  and  with  such  pretensions 
to  a  religious  life,  who  had  nothing  but  the 
reed,  the  sponge,  and  the  vinegar  for  every 
human  being  who  crossed  his  path. 
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